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COMMUNICATION: ITS BLOCKING 
AND ITS FACILITATION" 


CARL R. ROGERS 


ii MAY SEEM curious that a person whose whole professional effort is devoted 
to psychotherapy should be interested in problems of communication. What 
relationship is there between providing therapeutic help to individuals with 
emotional maladjustments and the concern of this conference with obstacles to 
communication? Actually the relationship is very close indeed. The whole task 
of psychotherapy is the task of dealing with a failure in communication. The 
emotionally maladjusted person, the “neurotic,” is in difficulty first because com- 
munication within himself has broken down, and second because as a result of 
this his communication with others has been damaged. If this sounds somewhat 
strange, then let me put it in other terms. In the ‘‘neurotic’’ individual, parts of 
himself which have been termed unconscious, or repressed, or denied to aware- 
ness, become blocked off so that they no longer communicate themselves to the 
conscious or managing part of himself. As long as this is true, there are distor- 
tions in the way he communicates himself to others, and so he suffers both within 
himself, and in his interpersonal relations. The task of psychotherapy is to help 
the person achieve, through a special relationship with a therapist, good com- 
munication within himself. Once this is achieved he can communicate more freely 
and more effectively with others. We may say then that psychotherapy is good 
communication, within and between men. We may also turn that statement 
around and it will still be true. Good communication, free communication, 
within or between men, is always therapeutic. 

It is, then, from a background of experience with communication in counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy that I want to present here two ideas. I wish to state 
what I believe is one of the major factors in blocking or impeding communica- 
tion, and then I wish to present what in our experience has proven to be a very 
important way of improving or facilitating communication. 





* This paper was originally presented on October 11, 1951, at Northwestern Uni- 
versity’s Centennial Conference on Communications. It also appears in the Northwestern 
University publication, Communications in Today's World, which resulted from the Con- 
ference. Dr. Rogers is Professor of Psychology at the University of Chicago and author of 
Counseling and Psychotherapy (1942) and Client-Centered Therapy (1951). 
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WOULD LIKE to propose, as an hypothesis for consideration, that the major 

barrier to mutual interpersonal communication is our very natural tendency 
to judye, to evaluate, to approve or disapprove, the statement of the other person, 
or the other group. Let me illustrate my meaning with some very simple ex- 
amples. As you leave the meeting tonight, one of the statements you are likely 
to hear is, “I didn’t like that man’s talk.” Now what do you respond? Almost 
invariably your reply will be either approval or disapproval of the attitude 
expressed. Either you respond, “I didn’t either. I thought it was terrible,” or else 
you tend to reply, “Oh, I thought it was really good.” In other words, your 
primary reaction is to evaluate what has just been said to you, to evaluate it from 
your point of view, your own frame of reference. 

Or take another example. Suppose I say with some feeling, “I think the 
Republicans are behaving in ways that show a lot of good sound sense these 
days,” what is the response that arises in your mind as you listen? The over- 
whelming likelihood is that it will be evaluative. You will find yourself agreeing, 
or disagreeing, or making some judgment about me such as “He must be a 
conservative,” or “He seems solid in his thinking.” Or let us take an illustration 
from the international scene. Russia says vehemently, “The treaty with Japan 
is a war plot on the part of the United States.” We rise as one person to say 
“That's a lie!” 


HIS LAST illustration brings in another element connected with my hypothesis. 

Although the tendency to make evaluations is common in almost all inter- 
change of language, it is very much heightened in those situations where feelings 
and emotions are deeply involved. So the stronger our feelings, the more likely 
it is that there will be no mutual element in the communication. There will be 
just two ideas, two feelings, two judgments, missing each other in psychological 
space. I'm sure you recognize this from your own experience. When you have 
not been emotionally involved yourself, and have listened to a heated discussion, 
you often go away thinking, “Well, they actually weren't talking about the same 
thing.” And they were not. Each was making a judgment, an evaluation, from 
his own frame of reference. There was really nothing which could be called 
communication in any genuine sense. This tendency to react to any emotionally 
meaningful statement by forming an evaluation of it from our own point of 
view, is, I repeat, the major barrier to interpersonal communication. 

But is there any way of solving this problem, of avoiding this barrier? I feel 
that we are making exciting progress toward this goal and I would like to 
present it as simply as I can. Real communication occurs, and this evaluative 
tendency is avoided, when we listen with understanding. What does that mean? 
It means to see the expressed idea and attitude from the other person's point of 
view, to sense how it feels to him, to achieve his frame of reference in regard 
to the thing he is talking about. 
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pe so briefly, this may sound absurdly simple, but it is not. It is an ap- 
proach which we have found extremely potent in the field of psychotherapy. 
It is the most effective agent we know for altering the basic personality structure 
of an individual, and improving his relationships and his communications with 
others. If I can listen to what he can tell me, if I can understand how it seems 
to him, if I can see its personal meaning for him, if I can sense the emotional 
flavor which it has for him, then I will be releasing potent forces of change in 
him. If I can really understand how he hates his father, or hates the university, 
or hates communists—if I can catch the flavor of his fear of insanity, or his 
fear of atom bombs, or of Russia—it will be of the greatest help to him in 
altering those very hatreds and fears, and in establishing realistic and harmoni- 
ous relationships with the very people and situations toward which he has felt 
hatred and fear. We know from our research that such empathic understanding— 
understanding with a person, not about him—is such an effective approach that 
it can bring about major changes in personality. 

Some of you may be feeling that you listen well to people, and that you 
have never seen such results. The chances are very great indeed that your listen- 
ing has not been of the type I have described. Fortunately I can suggest a little 
laboratory experiment which you can try to test the quality of your under- 
standing. The next time you get into an argument with your wife, or your 
friend, or with a small group of friends, just stop the discussion for a moment 
and for an experiment, institute this rule. “Each person can speak up for him- 
self only after he has first restated the ideas and feelings of the previous speaker 
accurately, and to that speaker's satisfaction.” You see what this would mean. 
It would simply mean that before presenting your own point of view, it would 
be necessary for you to really achieve the other speaker's frame of reference— 
to understand his thoughts and feelings so well that you could summarize them 
for him. Sounds simple doesn’t it? But if you try it you will discover it one 
of the most difficult things you have ever tried to do. However, once you have 
been able to see the other's point of view, your own comments will have to be 
drastically revised. You will also find the emotion going out of the discussion, 
the differences being reduced, and those differences which remain being of a 
rational and understandable sort. 

Can you imagine what this kind of an approach would mean if it were pro- 
jected into larger areas? What would happen to a labor-management dispute if it 
was conducted in such a way that labor, without necessarily agreeing, could accu- 
rately state management's point of view in a way that management could accept; 
and management, without approving labor's stand, could state labor's case in a 
way that labor agreed was accurate? It would mean that real communication was 
established, and one could practically guarantee that some reasonble solution 
would be reached. 

If then this way of approach is an effective avenue to good communication 
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and good relationships, as I am quite sure you will agree if you try the experi- 
ment I have mentioned, why is it not more widely tried and used? I will try to 
list the difficulties which keep it from being utilized. 


: THE FIRST PLACE it takes courage, a quality which is not too widespread. 
I am indebted to Dr. S. I. Hayakawa, the semanticist, for pointing out that 
to carry on psychotherapy in this fashion is to take a very real risk, and that 
courage is required. If you really understand another person in this way, if you 
are willing to enter his private world and see the way life appears to him, with- 
out any attempt to make evaluative judgments, you run the risk of being changed 
yourself. You might see it his way, you might find yourself influenced in your 
attitudes or your personality. This risk of being changed is one of the most 
frightening prospects most of us can face. If I enter, as fully as I am able, into 
the private world of a neurotic or psychotic individual, isn’t there a risk that 
I might become lost in that world? Most of us are afraid to take that risk. Or 
if we had a Russian communist speaker here tonight, or Senator Joe McCarthy, 
how many of us would dare to try to see the world from each of these points 
of view? The great majority of us could not /isten; we would find ourselves 
compelled to evaluate, because listening would seem too dangerous. So the first 
requirement is courage, and we do not always have it. 

But there is a second obstacle. It is just when emotions are strongest that 
it is most difficult to achieve the frame of reference of the other person or 
group. Yet it is the time the attitude is most needed, if communication is to 
be established. We have not found this to be an insuperable obstacle in our 
experience in psychotherapy. A third party, who is able to lay aside his own 
feelings and evaluations, can assist greatly by listening with understanding to 
each person or group and clarifying the views and attitudes each holds. We 
have found this very effective in small groups in which contradictory or 
antagonistic attitudes exist. When the parties to a dispute realize that they are 
being understood, that someone sees how the situation seems to them, the state- 
ments grow less exaggerated and less defensive, and it is no longer necessary 
to maintain the attitude, “I am 100% right and you are 100% wrong.” The 
influence of such an understanding catalyst in the group permits the members 
to come closer and closer to the objective truth involved in the relationship. 
In this way mutual communication is established and some type of agreement 
becomes much more possible. So we may say that though heightened emotions 
make it much more difficult to understand with an opponent, our experience 
makes it clear that a neutral, understanding, catalyst type of leader or therapist 
can overcome this obstacle in a small group. 

This last phrase, however, suggests another obstacle to utilizing the approach 
I have described. Thus far all our experience has been with small face-to- 
face groups—groups exhibiting industrial tensions, religious tensions, racial ten- 
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sions, and therapy groups in which many personal tensions are present. In these 
small groups our experience, confirmed by a limited amount of research, shows 
that this basic approach leads to improved communication, to greater acceptance 
of others and by others, and to attitudes which are more positive and more 
problem-solving in nature. There is a decrease in defensiveness, in exaggerated 
statements, in evaluative and critical behavior. But these findings are from 
small groups. What about trying to achieve understanding between larger groups 
that are geographically remote? Or between face-to-face groups who are not 
speaking for themselves, but simply as representatives of others, like the dele- 
gates at Kaesong? Frankly we do not know the answers to these questions. 
I believe the situation might be put this way. As social scientists we have a 
tentative test-tube solution of the problem of breakdown in communication. But 
to confirm the validity of this test-tube solution, and to adapt it to the enormous 
problems of communication-breakdown between classes, groups, and nations, 
would involve additional funds, much more research, and creative thinking of 
a high order. 


VEN WITH our present limited knowledge we can see some steps which might 
be taken, even in large groups, to increase the amount of listening with, and 
to decrease the amount of evaluation about. To be imaginative for a moment, let 
us suppose that a therapeutically oriented international group went to the Russian 
leaders and said, ‘We want to achieve a genuine understanding of your views 
and even more important, of your attitudes and feelings, toward the United 
States. We will summarize and resummarize these views and feelings if necessary, 
until you agree that our description represents the situation as it seems to you.” 
Then suppose they did the same thing with the leaders in our own country. If 
they then gave the widest possible distribution to these two views, with the 
feelings clearly described but not expressed in name-calling, might not the effect 
be very great? It would not guarantee the type of understanding I have been 
describing, but it would make it much more possible. We can understand the 
feelings of a person who hates us much more readily when his attitudes are 
accurately described to us by a neutral third party, than we can when he is 
shaking his fist at us. 

But even to describe such a first step is to suggest another obstacle to this 
approach of understanding. Our civilization does not yet have enough faith in 
the social sciences to utilize their findings. The opposite is true of the physical 
sciences. During the war when a test-tube solution was found to the problem 
of synthetic rubber, millions of dollars and an army of talent was turned loose 
on the problem of using that finding. If synthetic rubber could be made in 
milligrams, it could and would be made in the thousands of tons. And it was. 
But in the social science realm, if a way is found of facilitating communication 
and mutual understanding in small groups, there is no guarantee that the finding 
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will be utilized. It may be a generation or more before the money and the brains 
will be turned loose to exploit that finding. 


I" CLOSING, I would like to summarize this small-scale solution to the prob- 
lem of barriers in communication, and to point out certain of its characteristics. 

I have said that our research and experience to date would make it appear 
that breakdowns in communication, and the evaluative tendency which is the 
major barrier to communication, can be avoided. The solution is provided by 
creating a situation in which each of the different parties come to understand 
the other from the other's point of view. This has been achieved, in practice, 
even when feelings run high, by the influence of a person who is willing to 
understand each point of view empathically, and who thus acts as a catalyst 
to precipitate further understanding. 

This procedure has important characteristics. It can be initiated by one party, 
without waiting for the other to be ready. It can even be initiated by a neutral 
third person, providing he can gain a minimum of cooperation from one of the 
parties. 

This procedure can deal with the insincerities, the defensive exaggerations, 
the lies, the “false fronts” which characterize almost every failure in communi- 
cation. These defensive distortions drop away with astonishing speed as people 
find that the only intent is to understand, not judge. 

This approach leads steadily and rapidly toward the discovery of the truth, 
toward a realistic appraisal of the objective barriers to communication. The 
dropping of some defensiveness by one party leads to further dropping of de- 
fensiveness by the other party, and truth is thus approached. 

This procedure gradually achieves mutual communication. Mutual communi- 
cation tends to be pointed toward solving a problem rather than toward attack- 
ing a person or group. It leads to a situation in which I see how the problem 
appears to you, as well as to me, and you see how it appears to me, as well as 
to you. Thus accurately and realistically defined, the problem is almost certain 
to yield to intelligent attack, or if it is in part insoluble, it will be comfortably 
accepted as such. 


— THEN APPEARS to be a test-tube solution to the breakdown of communi- 
cation as it occurs in small groups. Can we take this small scale answer, in- 
vestigate it further, refine it, develop it and apply it to the tragic and well-nigh 
fatal failures of communication which threaten the very existence of our modern 


world? It seems to me that this is a possibility and a challenge which we should 
explore. 





BARRIERS TO COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN MEN* 


F. J. ROETHLISBERGER 


I‘ THINKING about the many barriers to personal communication, particularly 
those that are due to differences of background, experience, and motivation, 
it seems to me extraordinary that any two persons can ever understand each other. 
Such reflections provoke the question of how communication is possible when 
people do not see and assume the same things and share the same values. 

On this question there are two schools of thought. One school assumes that 
communication between A and B, for example, has failed when B does not 
accept what A has to say as being fact, true, or valid. The goal of communica- 
tion is to get B to agree with A’s opinions, ideas, facts, or information. 

The position of the other school of thought is quite different. It assumes 
that communication has failed when B does not feel free to express his feelings 
to A because B fears they will not be accepted by A. Communication is facili- 
tated when on the part of A or B or both there is a willingness to express and 
accept differences. 

As these are quite divergent conceptions, let us explore them further with an 
example. Bill, an employee, is talking with his boss in the boss's office. The boss 
says, ‘I think, Bill, that this is the best way to do your job.” Bill says, ‘Oh yeah?” 
According to the first school of thought, this reply would be a sign of poor com- 
munication. Bill does not understand the best way of doing his work. To im- 
prove communication, therefore, it is up to the boss to explain to Bill why his 
way is the best. 

From the point of view of the second school of thought, Bill’s reply is 
neither a sign of good or bad communication. Bill’s response is indeterminate. 
What Bill means, the boss has an opportunity to find out if he so desires. Let us 

* Originally presented on October 11, 1951, at Northtwestern University’s Centennial 
Conference on Communications. It also appears in the Northwestern University publica- 
tion, Communications in Today's World, which resulted from the Conference. Professor 
Roethlisberger, co-author (with William J. Dickson) of Management and the Worker 


(1939) and author of Management and Morale (1941), is the Wallace Brett Donham Pro- 
fessor of Human Relations, Harvard University Graduate School of Business Administration. 
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assumes that this is what he chooses to do, i.e., find out what Bill means. So this 
boss tries to get Bill to talk more about his job while he (the boss) listens. 

For purposes of simplification, I shall call the boss representing the first 
school of thought “Smith’’ and the boss representing the second school of 
thought “‘Jones.” In the presence of the so-called same stimulus, each behaves 
differently. Smith chooses to explain, Jones chooses to /isten. In my experience 
Jones’s response works better than Smith's. It works better because Jones is 
making a more proper evaluation of what is taking place between him and Bill 
than Smith is. Let us test this hypothesis by continuing with our example. 


The Assumptions, Perceptions, and Feelings of Smith’ 


MITH ASSUMES that he understands what Bill means when Bill says, “Oh 

yeah!”’ so there is no need to find out. Smith is sure that Bill does not under- 
stand why this is the best way to do his job, so Smith has to tell him. In the 
process let us assume Smith is logical, lucid, and clear. He presents his facts and 
evidence well. But, alas, Bill remains unconvinced. What does Smith do? Operat- 
ing under the assumption that what is taking place between him and Bill is 
something essentially logical, Smith can draw only one of two conclusions: 
(1) either he has not been clear enough, or (2) Bill is too damned stupid to 
understand. So either he has to “‘spell out’’ his case in words of fewer and fewer 
syllables, or give up. Smith is reluctant to do the latter, so he continues to explain. 
What happens? 

If Bill still does not accept Smith's explanation of why this is the best way 
for him to do his job, a pattern of interacting feelings is produced of which 
Smith is often-unaware. The more Smith cannot get Bill to understand him, the 
more frustrated Smith becomes and the more Bill becomes a threat to his logical 
capacity. Since Smith sees himself as a fairly reasonable and logical chap, this 
is a difficult feeling to accept. It is much easier for him to perceive Bill as 
uncooperative or stupid. This perception, however, will affect what Smith says 
and does. Under these pressures Bill comes to be evaluated more and more in 
terms of Smith’s values. By this process Smith tends to treat Bill's values as 
unimportant. He tends to deny Bill's uniqueness and difference. He treats Bill 
as if he had little capacity for self-direction. 

Let us be clear. Smith does not see that he is doing these things. When he 
is feverishly scratching hieroglyphics on the back of an envelope, trying to ex- 
plain to Bill why this is the best way to do his job, Smith is trying to be helpful. 
He is a man of good will and he wants to set Bill straight. This is the way Smith 
sees himself and his behavior. But it is for this very reason that Bill's “Oh yeahs” 
are getting under Smith’s skin. “How dumb can a guy be?” 


* For the concepts I use to present my material I am greatly indebted to some very 
interesting conversations I had with my friend, Irving Lee. 
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Unfortunately, Bill will hear this more than Smith's “good intentions.” Bill 
will feel misunderstood. He will not see Smith as a man of good will trying to 
be helpful. Rather he will perceive him as a threat to his self-esteem and per- 
sonal integrity. Against this threat Bill will feel the need to defend himself at 
all cost. Not being as logically articulate as Smith, Bill expresses this need by 
saying, “Oh yeah!” 


Assumptions, Perceptions, and Feelings of Jones 


| Ps US LEAVE this sad scene between Smith and Bill, which I fear is going 
to terminate by Bill either leaving in a huff or being kicked out of Smith's 
office. Let us turn for a moment to Jones and see what he is assuming, seeing, 
hearing, feeling, doing, and saying when he interacts with Bill. 

Jones, it will be remembered, does not assume that he knows what Bill means 
when he says ‘Oh yeah,”’ so he has to find out. Moreover, he assumes that when 
Bill said this, he had not exhausted his vocabulary or his feelings. Bill may not 
necessarily mean one thing; he may mean several different things. So Jones 
decides to listen. 

In this process Jones is not under any illusion that what will take place will 
be essentially logical. Rather, he is assuming that what will take place will be pri- 
marily an interaction of feelings. Therefore, he cannot ignore the feelings of Bill, 
the effect of Bill's feelings upon him, or the effect of his feelings upon Bill. 
He cannot ignore his relationship to Bill. He does not assume that Bill's attitude 
toward him makes no difference to what Bill will hear or accept. Therefore, 
Jones will be paying strict attention to all of the things Smith has ignored. Jones 
will be addressing himself to Bill's feelings, his own, and the interactions 
between them. 

Jones will, therefore, realize that he had ruffled Bill's feelings with his 
comment, ‘I think, Bill, this is the best way to do your job.” So instead of trying 
to get Bill to understand him, he decides to try to understand Bill. He does 
this by encouraging Bill to speak. Instead of telling Bill how he should feel 
or think, he asks Bill such questions as, is this what you feel, is this what you 
see, is this what you assume? Instead of ignoring Bill’s evaluations as irrelevant, 
not valid, inconsequential, or false, he tries to understand Bill's reality as Bill 
feels it, perceives it, and assumes it to be. As Bill begins to open up, Jones’s 
curiosity is piqued by this process. Instead of seeing Bill as stupid, he perceives 
Bill as quite an interesting guy. 

This is what Bill hears. Therefore, Bill feels understood and accepted as a 
person. He becomes less defensive. He is in a better frame of mind to explore 
and re-examine his own perceptions, feelings, and assumptions. In this process 
he perceives Jones as a source of help. Bill feels free to express his differences. 
He feels that jones has some respect for his capacity for self-direction. These 
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positive feelings toward Jones make Bill more inclined to say, “Well, Jones, I 
don’t quite agree with you that this is the best way to do my job, but I'll tell 


you what I'll do. I'll try to do it that way for a few days, and then I'll tell you 
what I think.” 


Conclusions 


I GRANT that my two orientations do not work themselves out in practice in 
quite as simple or neat a fashion as I have been able to work them out on 
paper. Bill could have responded to Smith in many other ways. He might even 
have said, “‘O.K., boss, I agree that your way of doing my job is better.” But Smith 
still would not have known how Bill felt when he made this statement or 
whether Bill was actually going to do his job differently. Likewise, Bill could 
have responded to Jones in a way different from my example. In spite of Jones's 
attitude, Bill might still be reluctant to express himself freely to his boss. 

The purpose of my examples has not been to demonstrate the right or 
wrong way of doing something. My purpose has been to provide something 
concrete to point to when I make the following generalizations: 


1. Smith represents to me a very common pattern of misunderstanding. It 
does not arise because Smith is not clear enough in expressing himself. It arises 
because of Smith’s misevaluation of what is taking place when two people are 
talking together. 

2. Smith’s misevaluation of the process of personal communication con- 
sists of certain very common assumptions. Three of these very common assump- 
tions are: (a) that what is taking place is something essentially logical; 
(b) that words in themselves apart from the people involved mean something ; 
(c) that the purpose of the interaction is to get Bill to see things from Smith’s 
point of view. 

3. Because of these assumptions, a chain reaction of perception and negative 
feelings is engendered which blocks communication. By ignoring Bill's feelings 
and by rationalizing his own, Smith ignores his relationship to Bill as one of 
the most important determinants of the communication. As a result, Bill hears 
Smith's attitude more clearly than the logical content of Smith’s words. Bill 
feels that his individual uniqueness is being denied. His personal integrity 
being at stake, he becomes defensive and belligerent. As a result, Smith feels 
frustrated. He perceives Bill as stupid. As a result he says and does things 
which only provoke more defensiveness on the part of Bill. 

4. In the case of Jones, I have tried to show what might possibly happen if 
we made a different evaluation of what is taking place when two people are 
talking together. Jones makes a different set of assumptions. He assumes 
(a) that what is taking place between him and Bill is an interaction of senti- 
ments; (b) that Bill—not his words in themselves—means something; (c) that 
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the object of the interaction is to give Bill an opportunity to express freely his 
differences. 

5. Because of these asumptions, a psychological chain reaction of reinforcing 
feelings and perceptions is set up which facilitates communication between him 
and Bill. When Jones addresses himself to Bill's feelings and perceptions from 
Bill's point of view, Bill feels understood and accepted as a person; Bill feels 
free to express his differences. Bill sees Jones as a source of help; Jones sees 
Bill as an interesting person. Bill in turn becomes more cooperative. 

6. If I have identified correctly these very common patterns of personal 
communication, then some interesting hypotheses can be stated: 


(a) Jones's method works better than Smith’s not because of any magic, but 
because Jones has a better map than Smith of the process of personal communi- 
cation. 

(b) The practice of Jones’s method, however, is not merely an intellectual 
exercise. It depends upon Jones's capacity and willingness to see and accept 
points of view different from his own, and to practice this orientation in a 
face-to-face relationship. This practice involves an emotional as well as an 
intellectual achievement. It depends in part upon Jones’s awareness of himself ; 
it depends in part upon the practice of a skill. 

(c) Although our colleges and universities try to get students to appreciate 
intellectually points of view different from their own, very little is done to help 
them to implement this general intellectual appreciation in a simple face-to-face 
relationship—at the level of a skill. Most universities train their students to be 
logical, lucid, and clear. Very little is done to help them to listen more skill- 
fully. As a result, our educated world contains too many Smiths and too few 
Joneses. 

(d) The biggest block to personal communication is man’s inability to listen 
intelligently, understandingly, and skillfully to another person. This deficiency 
in the modern world is widespread and appalling. In our universities as well as 
elsewhere, too little is being done about it. 


In conclusion, let me apologize for acting toward you like Smith. But who 
am I to violate a long-standing academic tradition! 





We do not think of the designing of a radio station or a power 
plant as a linguistic process, but it is one nonetheless. The necessary 
mathematics is a linguistic apparatus, and without its correct speci- 
fication of essential patterning the assembled gadgets would be out 
of proportion and adjustment, and would remain inert. 


BENJAMIN LEE WHORF 





THE UNKNOWN GOD: 
Notes on the Demonology 


of American Broadcasting 


MARTIN MALONEY * 


— But Paul, standing in the midst of the Areopagus, said: Ye men 
of Athens, I perceive that in all things you are too superstitious. For 
passing by and seeing your idols, I found an altar also, on which was 
written: To the Unknown God. 

ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 18:22-23. 





— Primitive man creates his gods in his own image. Xenophanes re- 
marked long ago that the complexion of negro gods was dark and their 
noses flat; that Thracian gods were ruddy and blue-eyed; and that if 
horses, oxen and lions only believed in gods and had hands wherewith 
to portray them, they would doubtless fashion their deities in the form 
of horses, and oxen, and lions. 

Frazer, THE GOLDEN BOUGH. 


— "Public opinion” is commonly invoked as if it were something in- 
carnate to which an aspiring candidate for office need only apply with 
the proper incantation in order to secure favor or win office. 

Ogle, PuBLIC OPINION AND POLITICAL DYNAMICS. 


RENNER in the United States has been for many years an activity 
officially predicated upon the existence of “the audience.” If we ask, for 
example, the childish-sounding but sensible question, ‘“Why is a disc jockey?” 
the normal answer provided by an American broadcaster would be, ‘Because 
he gets an audience.” Programs which exist in spite of the audience, or inde- 
pendent of it, are as rare in American radio and television as star sapphires at 
a dime-store jewelry counter. 


* Assistant Professor of Radio and Television, School of Speech, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. This paper was presented at the First Conference on General Semantics, University 
of Chicago, June 22, 1951. 
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An entity which — officially and verbally at least — determines so much of 
the activity of a sizeable industry must, in the course of time, acquire a special 
set of characteristics. The characteristics of “the audience,” we shall suggest, are 
more than reminiscent of a tribal deity. “The audience” is a creature of in- 
human simplicity, of violent preferences, of vast boredoms. It is willing to be 
appeased by spectacle, and loves the symbols of violence, sorrow and sex; yet 
is prudish and ready to take offense if these symbols are not suitably indirect. 
It is willing to be coerced by ritual, whether spoken, chanted or sung, and will 
pour a golden flood of wealth upon the worshipper who discovers the coercive 
word. It exalts its favorites far beyond their apparent merits, but its favor is an 
unchancy thing; those who enjoy the bounty of the god are usually thought to 
be persons who have found a proper “formula” to titillate it, and have had 
the tenacity and the nerve to stick to the formula with iron determination. 


HESE ARE a few characteristics of ‘the audience’ as developed in American 

broadcasting, circa 1930—?. Aside from being a semantic oddity, this term 
has a special importance: it does tend to affect the nature of that flood of symbols 
which pours from tens of millions of radio and television receivers, and which, 
in one way or another, flows through all our daily lives. 

Broadcasting is a symbolic activity of great complexity; the images which 
emerge from radio or television receivers may ‘‘stand for’ a great many things. 
Aside from their literal significance, we may distinguish in some radio and 
television programs an evaluative significance, in which broadcasting reflects or 
claims to reflect the tastes, preferences, etc., of an audience, the general lines of 
a cultural tradition, or the private concerns of a broadcaster. The statements 
made by any broadcaster must be selective; but upon what basis is the selection 
made? Radio in the Soviet Union, says Alex Inkeles, reflects the interests, con- 
cerns and attitudes of the Communist Party. Radio in Great Britain, Charles 
Siepmann maintains, tends to reflect the interests and traditions of the British 
official class, of the “public school men’’ who rule England. Radio in the United 
States, according to the broadcasters, mirrors neither government nor class nor 
party, but the cultural patterning of the “the audience,” which means in prac- 
tice the total population of the United States. If this latter claim is true, our 
situation is extraordinary. Probably nowhere else in the world could we find a 
system of broadcast communications which reached everyone and which told 
everyone only what everyone wished to hear. It is the adequacy of this claim 
which we shall now investigate briefly. 

* See Alex Inkeles, Public Opinion in Soviet Russia (Cambridge, 1950) for the general 
patterns of Soviet broadcasting, and Charles Siepmann, Radio, Television and Society 
(New York, 1950) for a discussion of the British. Both my statements as given above 


are over-generalized; neither the Communist Party nor the Oxonians of the B.B.C. have 
been able to keep their broadcasting chemically pure. 
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_ WHAT EXTENT are we justified in discussing the audience concept in 
terms of magic, witchcraft, and demonology? We can at least agree that “the 
audience” is a fiction, no matter how many bales of Hooperatings, audimeter 
tapes or program analyzer graphs are produced to testify to its existence. 
Although one might, indeed, point to some millions of persons who turn their 
radios or television sets on every day, to transform these millions of individuals 
into a mass, to endow them with group characteristics based on inference or at 
best on a kind of group average, is to go beyond the scope of simple abstraction 
into the realm of fiction. 

To create such fictions is not of itself to be a practitioner of word-magic. 
The question is rather, how do we behave toward our fictions, once created? 
Without other comment, let me cite three examples of the public behavior of 
broadcasters towards the audience-fiction. In 1946, William Paley, president of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, said: 


First and primarily, radio is a mass medium that must serve the 
masses. . . . Is it conceivable that in a democracy governed by the will of 
the majority of people, broadcasting should not be responsive to the 
popular will—the will of the majority? To me it’s as unthinkable as that 
the owners of American baseball should eliminate the sport of millions 
and substitute cricket matches or chess games! ? 


A few years ago, George Washington Hill, then president of the American 
Tobacco Company and a major exponent of the irritation commercial, remarked, 
“The last thing J could afford to do is offend the public.” In 1935, Alexander 
Woollcott’s ‘Town Crier” broadcasts were taken off the air because the sponsor 
complained that Woollcott, in criticizing Hitler and Mussolini, might have 
offended the audience.§ 

These instances suggest to me that the audience-fiction is at once a symptom 
and a cause of unhealthy disturbance in American broadcasting. It is as though 
out of uncertainty and fear broadcasters had created an idol in their own image, 
toward which their subsequent behavior constituted, symbolically, an idolatrous 
ritual. 


H* THERE ALWAYS been a “radio audience’? The answer is ‘‘no,” if we 
are thinking of a mass audience which determines programming. Fessen- 
den, De Forest, Conrad, all had their listeners, from the first voice broadcast in 
1906 on down to the great popular acceptance of radio in the twenties. But of 
the audience concept there seems to have been little trace in the early days of 


* “Broadcasting as a Public Question,” in Lyman Bryson, Time for Reason about 
Radio (New York, 1948), pp. 10-11. 


* Both cases quoted in Federal Communications Commission, Public Service Responsi- 
bility of Broadcast Licensees (Washington, 1946), p. 17. 
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American broadcasting. Station WEAF, New York, is credited with the first 
commercial broadcast in the United States; on August 28, 1922, the Queens- 
boro Corporation broadcast what is described as “‘the first in a series of fifteen- 
minute announcements regarding its tenant-owned system of apartment houses 
at Jackson Heights, New York.” 4 ‘The audience,” however, did not enter the 
picture. The commercials were considered successful because several thousand 
dollars’ worth of sales apparently resulted from them. In the early history of 
WEAF, one finds only the remotest beginnings of the audience-fiction. 

In general, the development of the audience concept seems to follow 
remotely upon the commercialization of American radio. It relates much more 
closely to the development of national networks, from 1927 to 1934, which 
permitted broadcasters to think of a nation-wide audience available to a single 
radio performance. The concept of the audience was probably formed through 
the early rituals for studying fan-mail. It was crystallized and given its perma- 
nent form by the development of the audience-survey organizations, the earliest 
of which dates from 1929. 

In 1945, the National Association of Broadcasters commissioned a study “‘to 
assess the state of health of American broadcasting.” It was rather typical of 
the orientations of American broadcasters that this study was directed, not at 
radio, but at “the radio audience.” The assumption underlying the study was, 
evidently enough, that radio was all right if enough people thought so. This 
investigation was conducted by the National Opinion Research Center, and the 
results were analyzed by Paul F. Lazarsfeld, of the Bureau of Applied Social 
Research. 

A year after the publication of this research, entitled The People Look at 
Radio, a similar survey was undertaken, the analysis and interpretation of which 
were published in 1948 by Lazarsfeld and Patricia L. Kendall under the title, 
Radio Listening in America: The People Look at Radio—Again.® This study, 
like the previous one, made use of the familiar sampling technique. A sample 
of about 3500 persons, selected on a basis of age, sex, economic level, educational 
level, size of community and geographic region to represent the total adult 
population of the United States, was studied through the interview method. 
It is probably not correct to say that these two investigations have had a pro- 
found effect upon the thinking of broadcasters from 1946 to the present date. 
The Lazarsfeld studies seem rather to have expressed and dramatized what broad- 
casters already believed. It is difficult to find any sort of apology for American 
broadcasting made after 1946 which does not refer, at least obliquely, to them. 
 * William Peck Banning, Commercial Broadcasting Pioneer: The WEAF Experiment 

(Cambridge, 1946). 
* Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Harry Field, The People Look at Radio (Chapel Hill, N. C., 


1946) ; Paul F. Lazarsfeld and Patricia L. Kendall, Radio Listening in America: The People 
Look at Radio — Again (New York, 1948). 
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It seems justifiable, then, to take these two reports as a key to the broad- 
caster’s concept of the audience, and to examine them in some detail. 


_. KIND of portrait of “the audience’ emerges from these studies? In 
the first place, it is a huge mass, approximately equivalent to the total 
population of the United States: ‘The term ‘mass,’ then, is truly applicable to 
the medium of radio [as presumably it will shortly be to television}, for it, 
more than the other media, reaches all groups of the population uniformly.” 
And why? For one thing, radio is inexpensive and easily accessible. Also: ‘The 
second group of media, the movies and radio, require no such skills as do books 
and magazines.” Of all the media, then, radio seems ideally suited to reach 
everyone: it costs nothing to turn on a radio, no effort (such as walking or 
riding to a theater) is required, the ability to read is not necessary; in short, one 
must conclude, little is required of the radio listener except that he be alive. 
(Radio Listening, Chapter I.) Of no other mass medium, save television, can 
this be said with such complete accuracy. 

If as a broadcaster, one assumes this sort of minimal human being as center 
and focus of one’s activity, the common limitations and styles of American 
broadcasting follow rather naturally. We do not, for example, condone suicide 
or adultery on the air, not because these acts are ethically wrong, or because 
they are socially undesirable, but because ‘the audience” might take offense. 
Most statements made via radio (and later, television) are over-simplified and 
repetitive, because “the audience’ might not understand if they were more 
complex. The air waves are inundated with music which many broadcasters know 
to be trivial, imitative, and uninteresting, not because the music has any special 
value, but because “the audience’’ is supposed to prefer it. Erik Barnouw once 
suggested that American radio arises out of the living problems, the desires, 
and hopes of ‘the audience,’’ and eventually flows back into their lives. But if 
we conceive of ‘‘the audience’’ as only technically human, what then? 

This question is answered at least indirectly in The People Look At Radio. 
Lazarsfeld notes that “dramatic and musical programs can be, for example, good 
or poor according to objective criteria. It is this aesthetic level of achievement 
that is often criticized by experts in the field. Such standards may be quite inde- 
pendent of the degree to which the audience enjoys a program” (p. 79). His 
shattering conclusion is, “It is quite possible that as the market for the fine arts 
expands, its product becomes less subtle. This might be the price that is paid 
in a democratic society in order to achieve the largest possible participation in 
all spheres of life” (p. 80). This simple sounding generalization will bear close 
scrutiny. In the first place, it relates the term “‘fine arts” to the terminology of 
business, of “markets” and “'‘products.’” What happens as a result of this mar- 
riage? As the “fine arts’ become a successful business, they become less ‘‘subtle.”’ 
Apparently, to judge from Lazarsfeld’s earlier statement, subtlety must to some 
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extent be equated with the aesthetic quality of a work of art. In short, to turn art 
into a business is to debase art. But, the authors add, this may be quite all right, 
since the whole process is ‘‘democratic.’” This curious suggestion opens up new 
vistas in political thought; the best, the most subtle art must be thought of as 
essentially aristocratic, since only a few, relatively speaking, will enjoy it fully; 
whereas the more debased and crude a piece of work is, the more democratic it 
becomes. 

We have here used the term “‘fine arts’’ only because the authors have done 
so, and not because the usage seems otherwise justified. Indeed, we must regard 
the use of the term “‘fine arts’’ as a strategy of argument on the part of the 
authors, a reduction of the area actually involved to a point where they can 
deal with it readily. Our problem is not the status of the “fine arts” in broad- 
casting, a question which appears largely academic. It is rather the quality of 
any sort of utterances made via radio (or television), whether its general nature 
is artistic or otherwise. 


sige AUTHORS’ concept of the “social function” of radio ought to be con- 
sidered in this connection. In the early years of the atomic age, it was no 
doubt easier to dismiss the aesthetic possibilities of radio than the social implica- 
tions of the medium. The authors suggest, however, that broadcasters can by 
no means assume leadership in the discussion of social questions. Their argument 
seems a little disingenuous. ‘At a time when so many divergent philosophies con- 
tend with one another,” they write, ‘‘can it be asked of a single institution such 
as radio to choose among them?” The “‘social function” of radio, in practice, 
they say, has been to come out boldly in favor of religious and racial tolerance, 
to support the war effort, etc. In short, where there is an ascertainable point of 
view, involving no admitted controversy, the broadcasters are able to support it. 
But there their participation in public affairs must cease. 

Now it should be clear that the quality of art, or of communications gen- 
erally, does not of necessity degenerate as its audience expands. It degenerates 
when the artist, speaker, or writer begins to consider audience size as a measure 
of excellence for his work. No matter how many millions see Hamlet upon the 
stage, read the Dialogues of Plato, hear or read the addresses of an Edmund 
Burke, a Daniel Webster, or a Roosevelt, the excellence of those works is not 
lessened thereby; conversely, if by chance only five frustrated housewives should 
listen one day to an episode of Ma Perkins, or a Lucky Strike commercial, the 
vulgarity of these performances would not be abated a jot. We are much mis- 
taken to blame the perversion of modern communications upon our vast hordes 
of listeners, readers and viewers. Any communication is a reflection, not of 
“the audience,” but of the communicator. 


If these statements seem somewhat harsh, we may perhaps temper their bite 
somewhat by rephrasing them in the more cautious language of Radio Listening 
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in America, in which the authors suggest that they have entertained somewhat 
similar notions. They write: 


Progressive leaders in the industry know that radio is a young medium, 
much too young to have its scope and functions rigidly defined. They also 
know that the longer radio continues along its present routes, both good 
and bad, the more likely it is that it may become set in its ways. Changes 
and innovations may be increasingly resisted; radio may be defined by 
what is current practice rather than by what is possible. Far-sighted broad- 
casters therefore look to the audience for help in preserving radio’s flexi- 
bility and receptiveness to change (pp. 104-105). 


All roads lead to Rome. The orientations of American broadcasters thus fit 
together into an Alice-in-Wonderland world, a world like a maze. No matter 
what you think you're looking for, what turning you take, or how fast you run, 
you always wind up in the presence of the deity—the placid, passive, endless, 
multiformed idol of the audience, on which all things depend, from which 
nothing comes. So the broadcaster comes home at last, to look for help from 
“the audience,” which his own theology reveals as so content and so passive that 
the simple business of turning on the radio represents almost the peak of its 
activity. And here, we may note, is suggested the terrifying master-question 
which underlies the ‘‘audience-research” conducted by broadcasters: “Suppose, 
after all, that the god does not listen? Suppose he does not really care?” 


T SEEMS SUPERFLUOUS, at this point, to ask whether the myth of the audi- 
ence is essential to American broadcasting, or even whether it is a healthy 
and useful fiction. Radio and television broadcasters have never been known 
for serene confidence or rocky moral stability in the face of crisis. A case in point 
is an article published in Look Magazine in April, 1949, by Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, first president of the National Broadcasting Company. The article was 
entitled: ““Radio is Doomed.” Mr. Aylesworth wrote: 


I predict that within three years the broadcast of sound, or ear radio, 
over giant networks will be wiped out. Powerful network television will 
take its place, completely overshadowing the few weather reports and 
recorded programs left to the remaining single, independent ear radio sta- 
tions. . . . If you think this is too rash, consider these facts: Today, 
1,600,000 American homes have television sets. By the end of this year, 
4,000,000 homes will have television—and 1949 is only the second year 
of major distribution. . . . Television sets are not, as most of us might 
think, luxuries that only people with big incomes can have. You may be 
surprised, as I was, to know that among the 4,100,000 electrically wired 
homes in the New York metropolitan area and New Jersey there are at 
least 600,000 television sets. Of these, 51 per cent are installed in homes 
of people in the two lower income brackets. Fully 20 per cent are in 
homes that don’t even have telephones (p. 66). 
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With these ominous words, Aylesworth wrote radio out of existence, except 
for weather reports and disc jockeys. We should note especially the immediate 
assumption that radio is doomed because it must now compete with a slightly 
more complicated and novel gadget. This is to suggest, it seems to me, that radio 
has never been more than a novelty and a time-killer, now to be replaced with 
a more glittering novelty, a more narcotic pastime. There is an assumption too, 
that radio listening has not even become a habit with “the audience’’; if it has 
been narcotic, it has not proved habit-forming. This kind of certain uncertainty, 
this fundamental conviction that radio for a quarter-century has offered no more 
than worthless trivia to its listeners, relates closely to the demonological nature 
of the broadcaster's thinking. If you are dealing with gods or devils, you may 
be able to dominate them temporarily, provided you know the correct rituals; but 
you cannot ever be quite sure of yourself. A day may come when the spells no 
longer work, when the god can no longer be coerced. 

Aylesworth’s article is notable, too, for its omissions; at no point, for 
example, does the author suggest that statements sufficiently complex to engage 
the permanent interests of listeners have been or can be made via radio. At no 
point does he suggest that television broadcasters will attempt anything more; 
rather, he seems to feel that television will reduce whatever it touches to an 


absurdity. 


The possibilities [of television} . . . are limitless. Anyone knows this 


who saw the inauguration of President Truman two months ago on tele- 
vision and watched him swing his arms to keep warm. All politicians, of 
course, will have to get upon their toes for television. It’s a fine thing to 
look 2 Congressman or commentator in the eye and hear him talk. Cam- 
paigns will be more original—and funnier . . . everybody knows that NBC's 
makeup kit for politicians includes ‘clown white” (p. 69). 

In short, Aylesworth seems to feel that if you had anything better to do, 

you wouldn't listen to the radio or watch television. But he also believes that 

“the audience” has, for the most part, nothing better to do. 


NE FINAL NOTE to this discussion of the audience myth seems in order. 

This myth has indeed permeated the thinking of American broadcasters 
for many years. As fictions go, it has been neither healthy nor useful. There is 
no satisfactory way out for American broadcasters except to destroy the myth 
and to find other fictions, or other maps, which may serve them better. No one 
familiar with the attitudes of broadcasters is likely to believe that they will 
accomplish this revolution of their own free will. But they may be forced to it. 
One might guess that the audience myth, in radio, may not survive the increas- 
ing competition between radio and television; or in both media, the myth may 
not survive the increasing necessity for making radio and television alike serve a 
real public need in a period of accumulating domestic and foreign crises. Some 
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of television’s notable news coverage, including the United Nations broadcasts, 
the coverage of the Kefauver investigations, and the MacArthur incident, may 
indicate a willingness to say what seems worth saying rather than what is most 
pleasing to “the audience.’ If the idol of the audience is destroyed, much of 
the old, glamorous, manic-depressive activity may fade from Radio Row, and 
perhaps radio and television programming will become more worthy of the indi- 
viduals who are exposed to it. 





There are certain terms that have a peculiar property. Ostensibly, 
they mark off specific concepts, concepts that lay claim to a rigorously 
objective validity. In practice, they label vague terrains of thought 
that shift or narrow or widen with the point of view of who so makes 
use of them, embracing within their gamut of significance concep- 
tions that not only do not harmonize but are in part contradic- 
tory. . . . Thus, what is ‘crime’ to one man is ‘nobility’ to another, 
yet both are agreed that crime, whatever it is, is an undesirable cate- 
gory, that nobility, whatever it is, is an estimable one. In the same 
way, such a term as art may be made to mean divers things, but 
whatever it means, the term itself demands respectful attention and 
calls forth, normally, a pleasantly polished state of mind, an ex- 
pectation of lofty satisfactions. If the particular conception of art 
is distasteful to us, we do not express our dissatisfaction by saying, 
‘Then I don’t like art’. . . . Ordinarily we get around the difficulty 
by saying, ‘But that’s not art’. . . . We disagree on the value of 
things and the relations of things, but often enough we agree on the 
particular value of a label. It is only when the question arises of just 
where to put the label, that trouble begins. These labels — perhaps 
we had better call them empty thrones — are enemies of mankind, 
yet we have no recourse but to make peace with them. We do this 
by seating our favorite pretenders. The rival pretenders war to 
the death; the thrones to which they aspire remain serenely splendid 
in gold. EDwARD Sapir, ‘Culture, Genuine and Spurious,’ in Se- 


lected Writings of Edward Sapir in Language, Culture, and Per- 
sonality. 
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7 FIRST BOOK on general semantics came in 1933, the First Congress in 
1935, the first public effort to teach the subject and the first popularization 
in 1938, the first outline of a course in 1939, the first textbook in 1940, and 
the first journal in 1943. 

Today, there are two organizations with 4,000 paying members, two journals, 
a “must” reading list of 25 items, a basic bibliography of 300 items, articles in 
three encyclopedias, courses listed in the catalogues of some 25 colleges and 
universities, about 100 teachers incorporating materials in other courses. 

In what follows I shall try to summarize some of the developments. 


I ONCE had some lessons with a golf pro. He watched me swing. He took 
some pictures. He explained that I was more interested in seeing where 
the ball went than in hitting it off the tee, that I was stiff in the wrong places. 
He held my arms and moved me around. He demonstrated. He told me what 
I did when the ball was topped, hooked, or sliced. He watched me hit dozens of 
balls. He was doing three things: diagnosing my inept behavior, prescribing 
new practices, and testing my léarning. 

I heard Alfred Korzybski’s lectures on general semantics in 1938 and 
wrote an introduction to the subject in 1941. But it was not until those sessions 
with the golf pro that I realized the strength and weakness of the enterprise. 

The metaphor is vulnerable, but let me risk it. Korzybski was a pro, too. 
He was not looking at a man’s stance, grip, swing, but at the way a man 
perceived-assumed-thought-felt-talked about anything. It was the adequacy of 
a man’s evaluating and talking that was Korzybski’s focus. 

He had found a way of diagnosing and cataloguing those human actions and 
assertions that led to human trouble—conflict, confusion, wasted energy, mis- 
understanding—no matter where it happened. He evolved an analytical schema 
by which he could point to the over-simplifications, distortions, and maladaptive 
modes of talking about things, along with some devices and practices by which 
to overcome them. 

Students who took the 36-hour seminar at the Institute of General Semantics 
in Chicago learned about the theory and the advice. They were urged to do 

* Irving J. Lee (Ph.D., Northwestern, 1938) is Professor of Public Speaking in the 


School of Speech, Northwestern University. This paper is reprinted by permission, with 
slight additions, from Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXVIIII (February 1952), 1-12. 
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with them what they could. There was no clinic where one could practice the 
elimination of, say, any particular misevaluation under the guidance of a 
semantic pro. There were no situations where the learning could be tested, no 
way of focusing the analysis on the needs of the individual students. This is 
why the students were like golfers who attended lectures and then went to the 
links to put the content of the lectures to work. Occasionally they did, frequently 
they didn’t. There were exceptions. Korzybski did find time to work directly 
in sustained fashion with a number of students about problems they brought 
to him. Some corresponded with him afterward. For the rest, however, there 
were only the lectures and the books.! Gilbert Ryle said that ‘A soldier does not 
become a shrewd general merely by endorsing the strategic principles of Clause- 
witz; he must also be competent to apply them.” Alfred Korzybski died in 
March, 1950. He had devised and explained the principles. He had not estab- 
lished a training-testing program with equal thoroughness. 


The Point of View 


— ARE many reasons why it is difficult to give a capsule answer to the 
question, ““What is general semantics?” What Highet said of William James 
gives just one: 


He found it impossible to make a long, sustained, orderly, authoritative 
speech and to unfold, stage by stage, argument by argument, proof by 


irresistible proof, a philosophical theory. He felt that any such speech 
would stiffen and cripple the essential flexibility of thought, and that any 
such theory must misrepresent the infinite complexities and novelties and 
inconsistencies of reality.? 


Nevertheless, I have found it convenient to approach the subject in three ways. 

1. Asa description of a methodology of statement analysis and performance, 
as a set of things to do if one wished any or all of the following: 

a. The recognition and achievement of the varying degrees of specificity, 
precision, and accuracy in assertion ; 

b. The distinction between the bewildering variety of statements which take 
the declarative mode since any one may be mistaken for another: verifiable and 
non-verifiable, factual and inferential, lie, fiction, fantasy, error, those which do 
and do not involve variable terms, those which label or define and those which 
describe, etc. 

c. The recognition of the forms of oversimplification which tend to accom- 
pany talking (1) in terms of causal rather than functional relationships, (2) in 
additive terms about non-additive relationships, (3) in terms of symmetrical 


* The workshops of the Institute in Lakeville, Conn., are now. organized to do some- 
thing more. 


* Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching (New York, 1950), p. 233. 
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relationships to the neglect of the assymetrical, (4) in terms which split and 
separate what is to be found whole or inter-related, (5) in subject-predicate 
forms which obliterate relational factors. 


2. As a description of a person’s orientation, the general and specific tend- 
encies, perspectives, attitudes a person may take in his adjustment to situations 
and people and in his definition of himself. These become types of reaction 
found in all degrees, variations, and combinations. If they are phrased in oppo- 
sitional terms, it is for brevity only. Here the concern is with how much and 
under what circumstances a person reveals the following: 

a. Does he ever go beyond his present premises and knowledge to face facts 
and theories which are different? 

b. Is he disposed to listen to others to discover what “they have in mind” 
instead of arrogantly assuming that he knows without the investigation? 

c. Does he respond in trigger-fashion without analysis of situations, or does 
he exhibit the control which accompanies delay-of-reaction? 

d. Does he expect to find things and people alike, unchanging, or are his 
expectancies attuned to the possibilities of difference and process? Is his think- 
ing in terms of fixed types, kinds, categories, or does he take account of graded 
variations? 

e. In his moments of painful “emotion,” anger, hatred, fear, shame, in- 
dignation, or envy is he aware of the object of his feeling? Does he respond to 
the object in its setting or is he responding to some associated label or verbal 
definition of the situation? Do his feelings of being afraid, hurt, insulted (which 
may be justified in any one situation) freeze into chronic resentments and fears 
as if the stimulus continued, or does he seek to fix the feelings in space-time, 
thus forcing re-examination and attack on the chronicity? 

f. When faced with the necessity of making decisions, is he willing to 
experiment and act in terms of what is known, or does he take refuge in post- 
poning action until “all the data are in’? 

g. When faced with problems requiring solution does he tend to think by 
verbalization, projecting ready-made linguistic schemes onto the facts under con- 
sideration, or does he think by visualization, directing his attention to pictures 
and situations without words, thus involving the structural aspects unrestricted 
by the verbally-defined categories? 

3. Asa set of premises, assumptions and claims, based on data available in 
1933 which must be modified if new data are found: 

a. That it is possible to create a general theory of sanity and human evalua- 
tion based on physico-mathematical methods which is not only internally con- 
sistent but usable and teachable; 

b. That only the human class of life by virtue of its capacity to use symbols 
can begin where others leave off, and that upon this physical fact of inter- 
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dependence can be established a rationale for a system of ethics, human relations, 
and feelings of social responsibility ; 

c. That any point of view about the behavior of human beings must start 
by considering them organisms-as-a-whole-in-an-environment, and that any 
analysis which implies a splitting must end in blind-alley over-generalizations ; 

d. That meanings of words or things are not merely matters of verbal 
definition, but are inseparably connected with “intellectual” and “emotional” 
states and colored by past experiences; that what something means is a com- 
posite of, at least, the cultural-psychological-logical-neurological-physiological- 
factors all interrelated ; 

e. Though a language may be used for many purposes, persuasion, poetry, 
polemics, etc., whenever it is used, it functions as a form of representation, a 
map which stands for territory inside and/or outside the person; 

f. That the linguistic forms used by a people are involved in the formation 
of their attitudes; that a man who uses a structurally correct language will be 
moved to evaluations which are more appropriate than if he uses one which is 
structurally distorting ; 


g. That the creative achievements of man throughout history is evidence 
of human potentialities; that though we may live in a time of war and anxiety 
there is reason for despair only if men do not recognize the part their evaluation- 
talking processes play in the preservation of defeatist and destructive dogmas. 


Two Points of Confusion 


HOSE WHO came to the subject did not always take it in the terms intended. 

There were over-emphases, errors in translation, and some misconceptions. 
From the list I choose two. 

The first has to do with the belief that in Science and Sanity * there is a de- 
limiting, positivistic bent in favor of particular linguistic forms to the exclusion 
or denigration of others. The reader may test his own view. Which of the follow- 
ing is encouraged and which discouraged? 


A. The use of ambiguous, abstract, vague, generalized, imprecise, inaccurate, 
fanciful, imaginative statements. 

B. The use of concrete, specific, precise, definite, accurate, realistic state- 
ments. 


As I understand the book, especially Chapter XVII on “Higher Order Abstrac- 
tions,” the answer is neither. The attitude, instead, is something like this. Each 
of these forms serves certain purposes. With general statements, for example, it 
is possible to make quick summaries, write a constitution and by-laws, describe 
* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Systems 
and General Semantics (Lakeville, Conn., Third Edition, 1948). 
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what is widely true, provide instructions to administrators who need broad guid- 
ance as well as freedom of action, formulate over-all policies and plans of 
action. Similarly, fanciful and imaginative writings are useful when men have 
needs and purposes that go beyond the immediate, or when they would make 
blueprints of things that are not which they might try to approximate. , 

Korzybski never (to my knowledge *) urged that men speak in terms of B 
to the exclusion of A. What he did say was this: Men must know what and 
whereof they speak. They must know the difference between the A and B forms. 
They must not commit identification, i.e., speak in one mode as if they were 
speaking in another. They must be protected from the malaise of false knowledge 
which comes when a man speaks inaccurately, fancifully, as if he were speaking 
accurately, realistically. He wanted a consciousness of the character of a man’s 
abstracting. I have not been able to find a single place where Korzybski wrote 
that the A forms are valueless, that men ought to give them up. I have often, 
however, heard him thunder away at those who analyzed problems in the A 
form even as they gave them the status that properly belongs to B. Indeed, one 
of Korzybski’s proudest boasts was that in general semantics he was able to give 
broad formulation to the principles of good sense which were stated in various 
parts of the curriculum. His approach again paralleled that of the golf pro. To 
avoid certain obstacles a golfer might want to hook or slice. It is the task of the 
teacher to help the student realize when he is doing what. 


gmc point of confusion has to do with Korzybski’s attitude toward “the 
Laws of Thought,” Identity (A is A), Contradiction (Nothing can be 
A and non-A), and Excluded Middle (A is either B or non-B). 

If these laws are considered as statements about statements in reasoned dis- 
course, then they must be rigorously observed if speakers are to “avoid evident 
self-contradiction.” 5 If I say that ice is at the same time and in the same place 
cold and not-cold to the touch, I may be writing poetry, indulging in fantasy, tell- 
ing a lie, or contradicting myself. Qualities may, of course, be present and absent 
at different times. It is hard to see how one can quarrel with these assertions. 
And I cannot find that Korzybski ever did. He did believe that the use of the con- 
tradictory and identity forms helped to shape a man’s outlook. A man who 
habitually talked in this mode (‘Democracy is either efficient or not-efficient” ) 
might not be readily disposed to consider the degree of efficiency in some indi- 
vidual situation. A man oriented so broadly to the notion that things are or 
are not might well be unwilling to consider when and to what extent the things 
are or are not. In short, what is necessary for the avoidance of contradiction, 
may be profoundly exaggerating or restricting once the contradiction has been 
avoided. In Korzybski’s words “The law of excluded middle . . . which gives 


“This phrase is to be understood whenever I make such conclusion-statements. 
*W. Stanley Jevons, Logic (London, 1934), pp. 117-120. 
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the two-valued character to aristotelian ‘logic,’ establishes, as a general principle, 


what represents only a limiting case and so, as a general principle, must be 
unsatisfactory.” § 


An Inventory 


phen scheme? is a way of ordering and determining what you see 
and what you look for in a situation. It consists of a set of terms which 
represent certain assumptions, details, or relationships not abstracted by another. 
Imagine a speech, say, Lincoln’s Second Inaugural, which should be analyzed by 
these men in terms of the views in the book indicated: Aristotle, Rhetoric; 
Freud, An Outline of Psychoanalysis; 1. A. Richards, Interpretation in Teaching; 
and Kenneth Burke, A Rhetoric of Motives. In all likelihood each would make 
a very different sort of critique, pointing to quite different aspects and putting 
the elements in a different order of significance. One set of terms yields insights 
denied to another. ; 

Korzybski did not say that the relationships in the human dimension he was 
pointing to were new or unique with him. Indeed, in 1924 he wrote: 


All human achievements are cumulative; no one of us can claim any 
achievement exclusively as his own; we all must use consciously or un- 
consciously the achievements of others, some of them living but most of 
them dead. 

Much of what I will say has been said before by many others. 

It will be impossible to give a full list of authors but the names of 
a few stand prominent ... Alfred Whitehead and Bertrand Russell . . . 
Henri Poincaré . . . Cassius J. Keyser . . . Albert Einstein. I will largely 
use here their ideas, methods and language, as my main concern is the 
practical application of some of their great ideas.® 


He did claim that he had brought together much that was disparate, that he 
had focused on what had hitherto seemed inchoate, and systematically formulated 
it all into ‘‘a useful way of thinking and talking’’ about human thinking and 
talking. 

But was his conceptual scheme methodologically useful? Could people take 
it and see or do with it anything which was at least clarifying and at most 
heuristic? 


I here acknowledge the danger of bias. Since I cannot describe all the uses, 


I must make a sampling. I cannot list these without implying that they are 
accomplishments of some worth. I must leave the assessment of the worth to 


* Alfred Korzybski, op. cit., p. 405. 


"Cf. L. J. Hendersen, “Science, Logic and Human Intercourse,” Harvard Business 
Review, XII (1934), P- 417. 


* Alfred Korzybski, ‘Fate and Freedom,” The Mathematics Teacher, XVI (May, 


1923), pp. 274-275; also in I. J. Lee, ed., The Language of Wisdom and Folly (New 
York, 1949), p. 342. 
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specialists capable of making it. In each instance, however, this much can be 


said: the formulations of general semantics play a role. The person mentioned 
was able to use them. 


COMMUNICATION. The relations of general semantics to the teaching of 
English and the content of English courses are variously indicated, defined, and 
developed by Hayakawa,® LaBrant, !° Leary and Smith,!1 McCrimmon.!? Related 
considerations of basic communication are similarly described in Chisholm 1% 
and Murray.!4 Johnson !5 has given a searching and revealing statement of the 
communication process. Bontrager !® and Chisholm 17 are concerned with the 
improvement of reading. Hayakawa !8 and Johnson ?® consider what is involved 
in more effective listening. Sondel ?°uses some of the formulations in an analysis 
of conversation and public speaking. The materials served as a reference point 
in a study of communication breakdowns in committees.?! 


COUNSELING. Lindgren 2? recommends general semantics “as a counseling 
tool because it enables the counselor to become a more effective agent to help 


°S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action (New York, 1949). 

Lou LaBrant, We Teach English (New York, 1950). See also her A Genetic 
Approach to Language (Lakeville, Conn., 1949). 

™ William G. Leary and James Steel Smith, Think Before You Write (New York, 
1951). 

™ James McCrimmon, Writing With a Purpose (New York, 1950). 

* Francis P. Chisholm, ef al., Student Syllabus and Handbook in Basic Communica- 
trons (River Falls, Wis., n.d.). See also his Introductory Lectures in General Semantics 
(3rd printing, Lakeville, Conn., 1947). 

“Elwood Murray, Integrative Speech: Speech Communication in Human Manage- 
ment (Denver, 1950). See also his The Speech Personality (New York, 1944) and Wilson 
B. Paul, Frederick Sorenson, and Elwood Murray, ‘A Functional Core for the Basic 
Communications Course, Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXII (1946), pp. 232-244; also 
ETC., IV (1947), pp. 112-125. 

* Wendell Johnson, “Speech and Personality,” in The Communication of Ideas, ed. 
by Lyman Bryson (New York, 1948), pp. 53-78. 

“©. R. Bontrager, “Reading Clinics Anatomized,” ETC., II (1945), pp. 193-202; 
“Some Neglected Considerations of Order in Current Reading Methodologies,” General 
Semantics Bulletin, Numbers Four and Five (1950-1951), pp. 28-35. 

* Francis P. Chisholm, “General Semantics in Reading Instruction,” in Twentieth 
Century English, ed. by William S. Knickerbocker (New York, 1946), pp. 171-185. 

*S. I. Hayakawa, “The Task of the Listener,” ETC., VII (1949), pp. 9-17. 

* Wendell Johnson, “Do You Know How to Listen?” ETC., VII (1949), pp. 3-9; 
“Being Understanding and Understood, or How to Find a Wandering Horse,” ETC., 
VIII (1951), pp. 171-179. 

*” Bess Sondel, Are You Telling Them? (New York, 1947). 

"Irving J. Lee, How to Talk with People (New York, 1952). 

*H. C. Lindgren, Occupations 27 (1949), pp. 229-233; reprinted in ETC., VI 
(1949), pp. 238-244. 
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the client to use his own resources in achieving adjustment.” Camp ?* and 
Smithies 24 see the possibilities of programs of preventive guidance. Camp 5 
concludes that “it is possible to train children in the premises and principles of 
general semantics and to retrain adolescents and adults once they have developed 
faulty language attitudes and habits.” Murray, Spriestersbach 27 and Yorke °8 
develop these themes. 


HUMAN RELATIONS. MacGowan ?° teaches a year’s course in human rela- 
tions in a senior high school built around “experiences selected to assist in ful- 
filling . . . human needs” in which “the inaccuracies and pitfalls in our . . . tra- 
ditional thinking” are systematically attacked. Berrien 9° finds that misunder- 
standings and socially intelligent behavior lend themselves to semantic analysis. 
In “diagnosing human situations” Roethlisberger *! points to the necessity of 
noting ‘‘(1) the danger of treating alike by words things that are different and 
unique, and (2) the danger of separating by words things that are inseparable 
in fact.” The authors *? of Naval Leadership say in their opening paragraph 
“The naval officer, if he will invest the effort necessary to understand scientific 
principles and to learn a few of the scientists’ skills, can become a more effective 
handler of men.” In teaching courses in human relations Cabot and Kahl 53 note 
occasions when “one confuses the past situation, the words, and the feelings 
within one. A study of elementary semantics helps to overcome this tendency 
and aids in viewing the world more clearly.’ My own ** explorations in classes 
with policemen, foremen, and grade school teachers suggest that didactic instruc- 
tion in the principles has some observable (but not dramatic) effects in their 
evaluations of their work and other people. 


*N. Harry Camp, “How Language Affects Behavior,’ Education, 70 (1950), pp. 
471-491. 

** Elsie Smithies, “An Experiment in Preventive Guidance,” Journal of the National 
Association of Deans of Women, 6 (1942), pp. 3-10. 

* From the printed abstract of N. Harry Camp, A Semantic Approach to Guidance, 
unpublished doctorate dissertation, University of California, Los Angeles, 1948. 

*. 1, 28 Elwood Murray, “Self-Guidance Through Group Approaches and General 
Semantics,” Duane C. Spriestersbach, “The Role of General Semantics in Counseling,” 
Gertrude Cushing Yorke, “Preventive Group Counseling —- A New Technique,” Education, 
70 (1950), pp. 501-505, 515-518, 523-534. 

”W. Leroy MacGowan, “A High School Course in Human Relations,” General 
Semantics Bulletin, Numbers Four and Five (1950-1951), pp. 56-58. 

*F. K. Berrien, Cases and Comments on Human Relations (New York, 1951), 
Chs. II and III. 

"F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, 1950), pp. 96-101. 

"Prepared at the United States Naval Academy (Annapolis, 1945), p. 3. 

"Hugh Cabot and Joseph A. Kahl, “Teaching Human Relations,” Journal of Gen- 
eral Education, V (1951), p. 306. 

“Irving J. Lee, “The Assumptions of the Arrogant,” Education 70 (1950), pp. 509- 
511, and How Do You Talk About People? Freedom Pamphlets (New York, 1950). 
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Law. Mermin *5 considers the formulations in a discussion of matters of 
definition, truth and ethics in jurisprudence. Burrell 3* argues for ‘‘a new ap- 
proach to the problem of wilful and wanton misconduct.” Loevinger ** notes 
that “‘a long line of distinguished writers from Arnold to Bentham, have pointed 
out the need for a discipline of legal semantics. . . . It is time to insist that the 
garrulous goddess begin to talk sense.”’ Pearson °° says, ‘‘. . . it seems to me fair 
to hold out general semantics as a useful means of orientation in the law, a 
means calculated to dissipate verbalistic pitfalls and furnish a technique of 
analysis and solution of legal problems generally.” 


PsYCHOTHERAPY. Frohman *° sees ‘‘general semantics utilized as an auxiliary 
to psychotherapy.’ Cafnpbell 4° believes “these methods do not replace other 
psychotherapeutic procedures so much as they supplement or sharpen them.’’ He 
has also said, ‘As an educational technique, this prevents the unconscious as- 
sumption of false-to-fact notions of ‘life,’ which would lead to later maladjust- 
ments. As a therapeutic technique, even in schizophrenics, it materially shortens 
the length of treatment, and, to judge from several years experience, produces 
more lasting results in terms of independence, plasticity, etc.” 41 The formula- 
tions have been used in direct treatment of two cases of psychopathic personality 
with chronic alcoholism,** of 100 cases of ‘verbal obsessionism,” 4% in group 
psychotherapy in traumatic neuroses with 7,000 soldiers in hospitals in the 


* Samuel Mermin, “The Study of Jurisprudence — A Letter to a Hostile Student,” 
Michigan Law Review, 49 (1950), pp. 39-72. 

* David M. Burrell, ““A New Approach to the Problem of Wilful and Wanton Mis- 
conduct,” Insurance Law Journal, Number 321 (1949), pp. 716-726; also in ETC., VII 
(1950), pp. 253-269. 

* Lee Loevinger, “The Garrulous Goddess,” ETC., VII (1949), p. 51. See also his 
“The Semantics of Justice,” ETC., VIII (1950), pp. 34-43. 

* George Burton Pearson, Jr., “General Semantics and the Law,” General Semantics 
Bulletin, Numbers Four and Five (1950-1951), p. 19. 

* Bertrand S. Frohman, M.D., Brief Psychotherapy (Philadelphia, 1948), pp. 206- 
217. 

“ Douglas G. Campbell, M.D., “Neuropsychiatric Foundations and Clinical Applica- 
tions of General Semantics,” Papers from the Second American Congress on General 
Semantics, ed. by M. Kendig (Chicago, 1943), p. 129. 

“ Douglas Gordon Campbell, M.D., General Semantics and Schizophrenic Reactions 
(Chicago, n.d.), p. 17. 

“John G. Lynn, M.D., “Report of Two Cases of Psychopathic Personality with 
Chronic Alcoholism Treated by The Korzybskian Method,” General Semantics, Papers 
from the First American Congress for General Semantics, collected by Hansell Baugh 
(New York, 1938), pp. 90-100. 

“ Douglas Gordon Campbell, M.D., and Charles B. Congdon, M.D., “A Report on 
the Psychotherapeutic Application of General Semantics,” ibid., pp. 88-89. 
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European Theater between 1943 and 1945,** and in description and diagnosis 


of the “psychopathic personality.” 4° Thorne *® takes a broad position: 


From our viewpoint, it is possible to regard the whole process of case 
handling as an exercise in general semantics. This concept is particularly 
applicable to all the methods which seek to improve intellectual resources. 

. It cannot be assumed that the client unaided can learn semantic 
methods automatically after emotional blockages have been removed. On 
the contrary a person may be emotionally healthy in the beginning and 
still become involved in semantic maladjustments through failure in train- 
ing. One of the functions of personality counseling is to give the client 
a semantic “overhauling.” 


SPEECH CORRECTION. Johnson *7 views stuttering “as a semantogenic dis- 
order of a diagnosogenic type.’ Brown *® presents some of the identifications 
which occur in the neuro-semantic processes of stutterers and “how they operate 
to influence those evaluations of which stuttering may be the observable mani- 
festation.”” Spriestersbach #® continues this study of the role of semantogenic 
problems. Backus °° has experimented in intensive group therapy with some 
300 clients presenting widely varied speech symptoms. 


TEACHING. Newton 5! found in Korzybski’s material ‘‘a solid basis for a 
twentieth century attitude toward the creative arts” and utilized it in his lectures 
and discussions in the “common program of unified first year work,” for “‘stu- 
dents in architecture, landscape architecture, and city planning at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Design.’’ Loomis ®? built a course in embryology at MIT 


“Douglas M. Kelley, M.D., The Use of General Semantics and Korzybskian Prin- 
ciples as an Extensional Method of Group Therapy in Traumatic Neuroses (Lakeville, 
Conn., 1948). 

“ Hervey Cleckley, M.D., The Mask of Sanity: An Attempt to Clarify Some Issues 
About the So-Called Psychopathic Personality (St. Louis, 1950). 

“* Frederick C. Thorne, M.D., Principles of Personality Counseling (Brandon, Vt., 
1950), p. 388. 

“Wendell Johnson, ‘‘The Problem of Stuttering from the Point of View of General 
Semantics,” Kendig, op. cit., p. 193. See also his People in Quandaries (New York, 
1946), Ch. XVII. 

“Spencer F. Brown, “An Analysis of Certain Data Concerning Loci of ‘Stutterings’ 
from the Viewpoint of General Semantics," Kendig, op. cit., pp. 194-199. 

“ Duane C. Spriestersbach, A Study of the Evaluative Behavior of Male Stutterers, 
unpublished doctorate dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1948. 

* Ollie Backus, “The Principle of Non-Identity Applied to Speech Therapy,” General 
Semantics Bulletin, Numbers Four and Five (1950-1951), pp. 20-27. 

“Norman T. Newton, An Approach to Design (Cambridge, 1951), pp. vii-xi. 

* William Farnsworth Loomis, M.D., “A Non-Aristotelian Presentation of Embry- 
ology,” a paper presented at the Third Congress on General Semantics, 1949. See also his 
“On Korzybski and the Teaching of Science,’ General Semantics Bulletin, Numbers Four 
and Five (1950-1951), pp. 59-60. 
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“along consciously non-aristotelian lines.’’ “The principles . . . were stressed . . . 
not only by application but also by direct discussion.” Hoskins,°? seeing music 
as a language, found it possible to reconcile disagreements concerning musical 
structure, harmony, etc., and reorganize the teaching of listening and composi- 
tion at the college level. Semmelmeyer 5* applied extensional methods to the 
teaching of arithmetic in the eighth grade. “The pupils observed more and 
verbalized less.’” McNealy 55 saw general semantics ‘‘as an aid in acquiring the 
inductive approach,” in classroom teaching of medical students. “The student 
must have a reliable method of looking for and dealing with new data.” 
English ** in describing his course in the University of Missouri School of 
Journalism says, “The formulations of general semantics . . . cam serve as the 
basic structure for understanding and synthesizing the vast amount of communi- 
cations data which we already have and which will become increasingly complex 
as more and more information is derived.” 

Rapoport 5? described some difficulties in teaching elementary physics to 
aviation cadets and Weinberg ®® presented a “point of view on the general 
problem of why physics students ‘don’t catch on.’ ” 


THEORY AND CRITICISM. Mowrer and Lamoreaux ®® conclude that “ 
many so-called conditioning studies . . . have not dealt with conditioning in pure 


form but rather in a form which is a complex admixture of conditioning and 
discrimination learning. . . . The fact that Korzybski and Gantt know both 
Russian and English and that both of them now prefer the terms ‘conditional’ 
and ‘unconditional’ to ‘conditioned’ and ‘unconditioned’ raises more than a mere 
semantic issue: it raises questions regarding the basic nature of the underlying 
process.” 


* William Barnes Hoskins, “On General Semantics and Music,” a pre-print of a 
paper to appear in General Semantics Bulletin, Numbers 6 and 7 (1951). 

** Madeline Semmelmeyer, “Use of Extensional Methods in Dealing with Higher 
Order Abstractions in Reading: An Experiment in Teaching Arithmetic,’’ General Seman- 
tics Bulletin, Numbers Four and Five (1950-1951), pp. 36-43. 

* Raymond D. McNealy, M.D., ‘General Semantics in Medical Education,” Kendig, 
op. cit., pp. 135-138. 

* Earl English, “A General Semantics Course in the School of Journalism,” a paper 
presented at the Third Congress on General Semantics, 1949. 

* Anatol Rapoport, “Newtonian Physics and Aviation Cadets,” ETC., I (1944), pp. 
154-164. 

* Alvin M. Weinberg, ‘“General Semantics and the Teaching of Physics," American 
Physics Teacher, 7 (1935), pp. 104-108. 

*® ©. H. Mowrer and R. R. Lamoreaux, “Conditioning and Conditionality (Discrimina- 
tion),” Psychological Review, 58 (1951), pp. 196,208. 
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Meyers ® utilizes “the differences between fact-finding and hypothesizing’ 
in his analysis of the improbability of Dandy’s assertion “that the ‘center of 
consciousness’ in the human brain is located within the tissues irrigated by the 
anterior cerebral artery of the left (presumably dominant) hemisphere.” Rosen * 
describes the verbalisms which constitute “one of the important reasons for the 
failures of many to continue to do fenestration surgery after completing the 
prescribed course in spite of the financial sacrifice involved in training . . .” 
Devereux ® concludes, ““We could say with Korzybski that there is no longer a 
similarity between the structure of the nervous system and the (delusional) 
structure of the schizophrenic’s picture of the world. He still extrapolates from 
reality, but no longer troubles to check the results of his extrapolations against 
reality.” Zipf ® shows “how semantic problems, in terms of the variable lan- 
guage of culture, may enter into individual and social behavior; and often in 
ways that are so similar as to arouse the suspicion of an isomorphism between 
the individual and the social field.” Janssen ®* believes it possible to state and 
apply ‘“‘specific criteria’ for freedom and democratic action within the frame- 
work of time-binding techniques to national and international problems.” 
Danz ® argues that the intrusion of verbal factors affects an observer's aware- 
ness of art objects. Pollock © describes his study as “a theoretical basis for the 
investigation of literature as a social phenomenon in terms which are consonant 
both with our contemporary knowledge of language and with the development 
of modern science.’ Arnesen,®? in the framework of social control, sees ‘‘lan- 
guage as an implement of social pressure’ and “‘as instrument of cultural ad- 
vancement.”’ Read ® shows by historical and comparative analysis that the word 
“semantics” often appears in contexts that tend to bolster word magic rather 
than to combat it. 


*° Russell Meyers, M.D., ‘‘Dandy’s Striatal Theory of ‘The Center of Consciousness,’ 
Surgical Evidence and Logical Analysis Indicating its Improbability,” Archives of Nexrol- 
ogy and Psychiatry, 65 (1951), pp. 659-671. 

* Samuel Rosen, M.D., ‘Teaching Fenestration Surgery,” American Journal of Surgery, 
LXXX (1950), pp. 491-492. 

“ George Devereux, “A Sociological Theory of Schizophrenia,’ Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, 26 (1939), pp. 315-342. 

® George K. Zipf, “General Semantics and the Principle of Least Effort: A Synthesis,” 
a paper presented at the Third Congress on General Semantics, 1949. 

** Guthrie E. Janssen, “A Time-binding Measure for Democratic Action,” a paper 
presented at the Third Congress on General Semantics, 1949. 

* Louis Danz, Personal Revolution and Picasso (New York, 1941). 

* Thomas Clark Pollock, The Nature of Literature (Princeton, 1942). 

* Elias T. Arnesen, “Language and Semantics,” in Social Control, ed. by Joseph S. 
Roucek (New York,1947), Ch. XIV. 

* Allen Walker Read, “The Background of the Word ‘Semantics,’ trans/formation: 
arts communication environment, Vol. I, No. 1 (1950), pp. 24-25; “How Useful is the 
Word ‘Semantics’?” ibid., Vol. I, No. 2 (1951), pp. 78-82. 
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Some Omissions 


W™ I PROMISING anything more than a hasty overview I should want to 
report the range of theoretical and practical interests of many other care- 
ful students. The following is again a sampling: the instructional program at 
Coro Foundation in San Francisco; the extension classes of Michigan’s Emeritus 
Professor of General Linguistics, Clarence L. Meader, in Ann Arbor and Detroit; 
the classes in the Graduate School of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C., given by Captain J. A. Saunders, USN (Ret.) ; the work in 
Criminology of Dr. Douglas M. Kelley at the University of California in 
Berkeley; the training of business executives by J. S. A. Bois, past president of 
the Canadian Psychological Association; the orientation work of Warren M. 
Robbins in the high school social studies classes at Bremen Enclave High School 
in Germany; Wilbur E. Moore's work with speech students at the Central 
Michigan College of Education; the 1200 cases recorded in the files of Dr. 
Charles B. Congdon during his appointment at the University of Chicago Stu- 
dent Health Service; the approach of Harry Holtzman, Editor of trans/forma- 
tion: arts-communication-environment, to the consideration of art and human 
learning; the consultation work in human communication of William Exton, Jr., 
in New York City. 

That larger statement would include a survey of the courses in philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, etc. in which aspects of the subject appear. It would say 
something about the unpublished dissertations from Francis P. Chisholm’s 
Grammatical Structure in Linguistic Behavior at Syracuse in 1943 to Philip H. 
Dutter’s The General Semantics of Job Evaluation and Merit Rating at New 
York University’s Graduate School of Business Administration in 1951. Ap- 
proximately twelve studies at Denver, eight at Iowa, eight at Northwestern, 
three at New York University would then be given more than statistical enumera- 
tion. It would, in short, begin with and go on from the bibliography submitted 
as a University of Kansas M.A. thesis in 1950 by Phillip Persky. 


7 WOULD be necessary, too, to indicate that there have been some less than 
sympathetic responses to the subject. Such a survey might start with H. L. 
Mencken's dismissal and end with Margaret Schlauch’s argument. 


Of late the professors of semantics have divided into two factions. The 
first, led by metaphysicians, lifts the elemental business of communicating 
ideas to the level of a baffling and somewhat sinister arcanum standing 
midway between the geometry of the fourth dimension and Freudian 
rumble-bumble; the other, led by popularizers, converts it into a club for 
use upon the skulls of the enemies of the current New Deals.® 


@H. L. Mencken, The American Language, Supplement I (New York, 1945), foot- 
note, p. 102. 
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The factors omitted by Korzybski cry aloud for recognition. Rarely, 
and then in a most perfunctory manner, does he indicate the basic import- 
ance of class conflicts and the rivalry of empires. Only the vaguest indica- 
tions are made concerning eradicable concrete maladjustments in the ob- 
jective world, such as unequal distribution of income, exportation of 
capital to helpless “backward” countries, international trade competition, 
and recurring crises and periods of unemployment, which are the causes 
of insecurity leading to psychological ills. Exorcism seems the easier when 
these problems are treated as primarily linguistic. We are invited to cure 
them all by semantic exercises.*° 


In between these, a statement of the critical case against the doctrines would 
have to consider the frivolous caricature of McCue,7! the conclusions of Flesch,?? 
Goldberg,7? Masserman ** and Spigelman 75 on specific issues, the wide-ranging 
attack of Dunham ‘® and the carefully stated doubts of Muller 77 and Black."8 
It would not be enough to counter their reservations with more enthusiastic state- 
ments.7® They deserve serious point by point analysis in a mood unaffected by 
the requirements of apologetics. The only comment I can justify here is this: 
They deal, even if acceptable, with but a small portion of the totality that is the 
discipline. The fragmentary character of the criticism of Korzybski, based on 
what he (not what others) said, has been taken as a sign of his strength. It has 
also been interpreted another way: Why bother? 


Stimulated by these critiques our survey might point to significant lacunae 


© Margaret Schlauch, ‘Semantics as Social Evasion,” Science and Society, VI (1942), 
p. 321. 

"™ George S. -McCue, ‘Salvation Through Semantics or Sacred Cow: Is Not Sacred 
Cows” in University of Colorado Studies, Series B (October, 1945). 

™? Rudolf Flesch, The Art of Readable Writing (New York, 1949). - 

Isaac Goldberg, The Wonder of Words (New York, 1938). 

* Jules H. Masserman, Principles of Dynamic Psychiatry (Philadelphia, 1946). 

* Joseph H. Spigelman, “Can Science Make Sense,” Harper's Magazine 202 (1951), 
pp. 54-60. 

Barrows, Dunham, Man Against Myth (Boston, 1947). 

™ Herbert J. Muller, Science and Criticism (New Haven, 1943). 

™ Max Black, Language and Philosophy (Ithaca, 1949). 

* "Despite all the reservations that I have felt constrained to make and of others 
that might be made, I feel bound to say that this work [Science and Sanity], taken as a 
whole is beyond all comparison the most momentous single contribution that has ever 
been made to our knowledge and understanding of what is essential and distinctive in 
the nature of Man.” Cassius Jackson Keyser, Mathematics as a Culture Clue (New York, 
1947), p. 153. “This [Manhood and Humanity] is a most refreshingly stimulating work, 
and I am wondering why, in all these years, someone hasn't told me so. Had I read this 
book earlier, it would have made a considerable difference to my own intellectual de- 
velopment; now it will very greatly help. I want to begin by urging all readers of this 
JOURNAL to read this book. . . . It is very strange how little known Korzybski's ideas 
are to anthropologists. I urge upon them the desirability of familiarizing themselves with 
these ideas.” M. F. Ashley Montague, Psychiatry, 14 (1951), pp. 251-252. 
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in the list of achievements. No department or professorship in general semantics 
has been established in any college or university. No full-dress autobiography 
or case-study of the use and effect of the subject on any person or group has yet 
appeared. Individual or group procedures for the re-education of those who 
want it have not yet been defined in ways comparable, for example, to those of 
client-centered therapy. No validated test, pencil and paper, behavioral or clin- 
ical, is now available by which to describe the varieties of misevaluation by sta- 
tistical or other reliable objective means for either diagnostic or prognostic pur- 
poses. No course of study with lesson plans and assignments for elementary or 
high school classes has yet appeared, though Minteer ®° and Moore §! have taken 
some first steps. There are no studies as yet which suggest that some ways of 
teaching the subject have deeper effects than others. I have elsewhere described 
nine kinds of studies which should be made.5? 


Conclusions and Predictions 


I CONCLUDE with some personal observations. When I wrote my first piece 
on general semantics in 1940 I felt the need of company. To be alone with 
one’s enthusiasms is hardly comforting. Many students in Korzybski’s seminars 
caught a gleam of his selflessness. (I remember the tuition was $30. That was 
part of the reason he died a poor man. And I know some who were impatient 


at his refusal to try to exploit his findings.) I believe that the early effort ‘to 
spread the word’’ stemmed from such feelings. But it aroused the resistance that 
accompanies over-zealousness. Some of us did protest too much. I have no wish 
to censure those who refused the promise of enlightenment thrust upon them. 
In retrospect I can only marvel at the inappropriateness of the persuasive efforts. 

What does general semantics mean to the teacher of Speech? I do not believe 
that the rhetorical works of Aristotle, Cicero, Quintilian, ef al. and the schemes 
of rhetorical criticism growing therefrom will be displaced. I do believe that 
some full-dress semantic analyses of great speeches and controversies will sup- 
plement and complement what traditional studies reveal. I expect some clarifica- 
tion of the problem of the ethics of persuasion. The methods of teaching public 
speaking and persuasion now current in texts will be changed only in a different 
emphasis on matters of content and preparation. I expect increased attention to 
what speakers can do to prevent the many varieties of misunderstanding. An 


Catherine Minteer, A Teacher's Handbook for Experiment with Basic Lessons in 
General Semantics at Elementary Level, mimeographed (Chicago, Nettlehorst School, 
1951). 

* Robert H. Moore, General Semantics in the High-School English Program (Colum- 
bus, 1945). 

“Irving J. Lee, “On the Varieties of Research in General Semantics,” ETC., VII 
(1950), pp. 170-179. 
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approach to stagefright via the student's evaluation of his own evaluations may 
be helpful. In argumentation and discussion, there may be some modification 
of the treatments of evidence, definition, generalization and causation. I expect 
some changes to come from a reexamination of the nature of verbal proof. 
Existing debate procedure will not be replaced, but I believe additional modes 
will center on techniques of agreement.** Teachers of interpretation may find 
that students gain insights from a differentiating study of the character of state- 
ments, that ‘‘emotional’’ manifestations go with some better than others, that a 
heightened awareness of the interpretation of human perception-thinking-feeling 
may make the achievement of depth and spontaneity in reading a bit easier. The 
clinical areas in speech may get help in the synthesis and reformulation of 
divergent theories and some refinement in the clinician’s tactics of listening and 
diagnosis. I expect increased concern with listening skills for the prevention of 
disagreements in discussion. This should carry over to classes in public speaking. 
And I hope the next generation of apologists will be ready to scrap anything in 
the discipline which is complicating or over-simplifying in itself or which leads 
to such. 


I AM NOT at all unhappy about the relatively slow spread of interest in gen- 
eral semantics among teachers of Speech in comparison with what is happen- 
ing, say, among teachers of English. Our established areas have tremendous 
scope. How can anyone keep up with the output in the history of public address, 
rhetoric, persuasion, discussion, debate, in my own field, for example? Our Ph.D. 
candidates are unable to take all that is now available. Why should anyone with 
an investment in study and research interrupt what he is doing to take on some- 
thing else? I should not wish to add to anyone's burdens. Nor am I willing to 
suggest that anyone substitute this subject for any he is now moved to include 
in his program. I should now want to go only this far: if in your thinking about 
any of the big ideas in rhetoric, etc. you reach an analytical impasse, you might 
find an approach via the general semantics scheme suggestive; if in your teach- 
ing of any of the skills of speech you find any special resistance or blockage 
which is not directly amenable to your available means, you might get some 
clues from this point of view; if you ever feel the need of testing your present 
views about the nature and purpose of what you are doing, a look via the 
extensional methodology might conceivably be helpful. This is worthwhile if 
you agree with Whitehead that ‘'. . . almost any idea which jogs you out of your 
current abstractions may be better than nothing.” And should you reply that 
you see no need for any of this, I should be quite willing to change the subject. 


“Cf. Stuart Chase, Roads to Agreement (New York, 1951), Anatol Rapoport, 
Science and the Goals of Man (New York, 1950), and S. I. Hayakawa, “New Tech- 
niques of Agreement” in ETC., VIII (1950), pp. 3-12. 
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GENERAL SEMANTICS AND 
CREDIT EVALUATION* 


HELEN M. SOMMERS 


III. WHAT IS THE QUESTION? 


queers can ask questions. If he can give his voice an upward inflection 
and if he knows words like how and why he can ask questions to an extent 
limited only by his own and other people’s endurance. Some individuals in fact 
do. But their questions are not always paid off with information useful to them. 
For if you want to ask fruitful questions you first have to define clearly what 
it is you want to know. 

A young child asks random questions. He is prompted by a consuming urge 
to know. But the information he wants is so all-embracing and his experience 
so limited that he is incapable of refining his questions or of making any precise 
statements of what he wants to know. He finds that his why’s and whatsit’s bring 
responses of some kind but those responses do not satisfy him because he is 
seeking information that he is unable to express in his question. Therefore all 
he can do is whale away at random with more w/y’s. Frequently when he uses 
that word he is not inquiring about cause-effect at all; he is saying, ‘Tell me 
more. I don’t understand this thing and I don’t understand what you are saying 
about it.” 

At the more complicated level of adult life we are frequently as vague about 
what we want to know as the child is at his level. And when we are vague, our 
questioning, like his, must be more or less at random, with random results. For 
in such cases if we do stumble upon significant information, we fail to recognize 
it as an answer because we have not precisely formulated our question. 

If we want precise answers we must ask precise questions. This applies not 
only to the questions which we put to others, but in particular to the ones which 
we put to ourselves. For usually we question others or seek information through 
other means from the world about us only in order to answer larger questions 
which we have put to ourselves. It is these in particular that must be formulated 


* This is the second instalment (the first appeared in the Autumn 1951 issue) of a 
systematic application of general semantics to practical problems of day-to-day evaluation 


in a specific professional area, namely, credit management. Miss Sommers is credit manager 
of Trojan Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, Indiana. Her articles are reprinted by permission 
from the magazine, Credit and Financial Management. 
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most precisely, else the questions that stem from them to the world about us are 
apt to be, like those of the child, a random, crude sort of quizzing all around 
Robin Hood's barn. 

Before a scientist embarks on a research project or conducts an experiment 
he first states the problem in clear and precise language. It is the formulation of 
this clearly stated question that constitutes the creative phrase of a scientist's 
work. The problem is well on its way to solution as soon as this has been done. 
For the question, when so formulated, suggests the direction in which the re- 
search is to be conducted and the specific conditions under which the experiment 
is to be made that will yield the facts wanted. 

As Wendell Johnson says, ‘Any scientific worker of experience knows that 
by far the most important step toward the solution of a laboratory problem lies 
in stating the problem in such a way as to suggest a fruitful attack on it.” 


a FIRST CHAPTER Of this series 1 pointed out that the questions which we 
use in appraising a customer's credit fall into three general classes: 

(1) The basic or crucial questions which we must ask ourselves before we 
can make a decision to accept or reject credit. 

(2) Information-seeking questions which we direct to the world about us 
and which we ask others, including the customer, credit agencies, other creditors, 
banks, etc., in order to answer (1). 

(3) Further questions which we ask ourselves and others in order critically 


to evaluate the validity and acceptability of the information obtained by (2) 
before we accept it as an answer to (1) 


It is with the first class of questions that this chapter will deal. Applying 
scientific method we will attempt to formulate as precisely as possible the crucial 
question which we must answer before we accept a customer's credit and ex- 
change goods for it. We shall attempt to pose our question so that it can 
be specifically answered; so that we can recognize certain information as an- 
swering it; and so that the question itself indicates the fields of investigation 
which we must explore in order to obtain the answer. The basic or crucial ques- 
tion will thus lead to an integrated system of subsidiary questions. 


Wwe PRECISELY are we getting at when we inquire if our prospective 
debtor-customer has been paying his bills promptly? When we inquire 
how long he has been in business and the general procedures by which he has 
been operating? When we want to know what his banker thinks of him? When 
we ask to see a late financial statement? When we study its ratios? 

These are only the avenues by which we arrive at an answer to some central 


* ETC., IX, 9-28 (Autumn, 1951). 
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key-question. When we okay an order for shipment on credit terms or when we 
set up a line of credit for a customer's use, we surely have satisfied ourselves 
about something which we should be able to state as a meaty question or two. 
If we can’t do that we have no way of knowing that we have the answer. 

“Well,” you might say, “obviously what we want to know is whether the 
customer's business is sound—whether his credit is good.” But that is one of 
those Robin Hood's barn questions. It is vague. By what standards do we deter- 
mine that the business 7s sound and that the credit is good? (Was is a more 
accurate term, since we can never have completely up-to-date information.) And 
what precisely do we mean by that credit that we are attempting to evaluate as 
good? 

The term credit, as it is used in such a statement, labels the acceptability of 
a promise to pay at a later date which is offered in exchange for goods and 
services at a given date. Evaluating the acceptability of such a promise involves 
predicting the probability of its redemption. Hence the central question which 
we must answer has already been very broadly stated: 

Is the probability that this credit-promise will be redeemed greater than the 
probability that it will not be? 


But such a question is not at all precise and suggests no method of attacking 
the solution of such a problem. 


Ig YOU MAKE the question specific by saying, “Will this shipment which I am 
authorizing be paid for when the bill becomes due?” you have narrowed it 
down too much because: 


(1) You cannot isolate your account from those of other creditors. Bank- 
ruptcy laws admit of no preference. If you are to be paid, the debtor must be 
able to pay all his debts. 


(2) Payment somewhat later than due-date may be acceptable to you and to 
other creditors. 


And of course such a question still suggests no way of solving the problem. 
Nor can we state the question this way in order to hurdle objection number 1: 
“When this bill becomes due will this debtor pay it and all other liabilities 
falling due at that time?” For we have no way of answering such a question 
specifically. We cannot know specifically the extent of liabilities that will be 
due nor the amount of cash that will be available to pay them. We have only 
the latest balance sheet, and since that was issued many changes have taken 
place and will continue to take place, both in cash and in liabilities. We cannot 
answer such a question specifically because an event cannot be known before it 
has happened. 

But we can predict it. And since prediction rests upon a study of trend, the 
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following restatement refines the problem somewhat and suggests for the first 
time a way of approaching the solution: 


If the factors that have to do with payment of this firm's liabilities continue 
their respective trends is it probable that this bill and all other debts then due 
will be paid at maturity or within an average of 30 days thereafter? 


Notice that while you may be willing to have your account paid 60 days 
after due-date if necessary, you cannot safely assume that all other creditors will. 
An average of 30 days’ slowness for all liabilities would include some prompt 
payments and some payments up to 60 or 90 days late. Insistent creditors could 
thus be satisfied. But average slowness of 60 to 90 days would ordinarily indicate 
possible hazardous relations with other creditors. 


Wenn in actual credit practice, we cannot restrict our credit decisions to 
the consideration of one transaction. Except in those few cases where the 
product itself requires diversified non-repeat distribution, economical marketing 
implies repeat business. That calls for continuing lines of credit, to be revised 
periodically. And, too, the promotional investment involved in the development 
of newly established accounts often requires that a credit executive evaluate the 
acceptability of a customer's credit for a much longer period of time. Require- 
ments in that respect vary widely in different businesses. For the purpose of this 
discussion we will use a six months’ period. 

In order to incorporate this requirement of practical credit analysis in our 
question we will re-word it as follows: 


If the factors that have to do with payment of this firm's liabilities continue 
their respective trends is it probable that for the next six months all the lia- 
bilities of this business will be paid as they become due or within an average of 
30 days thereafter? 


But what about that vague phrase, ‘the factors that have to do with pay- 
ments?” 

The payment of a debt requires (1) someone who wants to pay it, who at 
the time payment is due has (2) something with which to pay it. 

At this point let us have a session with the latter problem—the wherewithal. 


Wwe merchandise bills are due it takes cash to pay them. When the rent 
is due you can’t pay it with parsnips. Employees ask for the hard cash. 
So does the Government. When bank loans are repaid a bank balance first has 
to be built up. It takes cash to make interest and amortization payments on long- 
term debts. Where does it all come from? 


Cash in any business comes from one or more of four general sources: 
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(1) The owner's original investment of capital ; 

(2) Further investment of capital ; 

(3) Conversion of assets into cash; 

(4) Loans of various kinds, secured and unsecured. 


Of what significance are each of these four sources of cash from a creditor's 
point of view? 

Wise creditors are disillusioned individuals. They are familiar with the many 
possible slips ‘twixt cup and lip. Hence in estimating a customer's probable 
possession of cash to pay probable liabilities at a future date, a creditor is not 
likely to take into consideration the possible investment of additional capital ; 
nor lean very heavily upon the possibility of not-yet-negotiated loans. He has to 
base his expectations upon what is in sight. When he finds loans already a part 
of the financial structure of a business his interest centers upon security, interest 
and repayment requirements, renewal, etc. 

As for the conversion of assets into cash, only part of the assets of a business 
are available for that purpose in the normal course of business. A going concern 
ordinarily cannot sell its fixtures of machinery and remain a going concern with- 
out replacing them. 

Therefore in examining sources of cash by which the debtor will pay his 
maturing debts, a creditor will direct his attention to the probable rate and extent 
by which assets will be converted into cash in the normal course of business; i.e., 

Through the sale of merchandise for cash; 

Through the collection of accounts when merchandise has been sold on credit 

terms ; 

Through the collection of other receivables, such as notes; 

Through the possible sale of bonds, etc., normally held for investment and 

reserve purposes. 

If the rate and extent of such conversion has been sufficient to provide cash 
to meet all debts and expenses as they became due we can say that a liquid con- 
dition has been maintained. But creditors are interested in more than mere 
dollar-to-dollar conversion as it has been achieved in the past. Liquidity (avail- 
ability of cash to pay debts), as a creditor is interested in it, is something that 
has to be predicted. It is future liquidity that will pay us and other creditors 
when our bills become due. Hence we must take into account also the margin of 
safety that will take care of ordinary business fluctuations as well as unforeseen 
events that might interfere with expected conversion, or might make unexpected 
demands upon the cash realized by such conversion. That margin is called 
working capital. 

The importance of studying the safeguarding function of working capital 
when we are trying to predict future liquidity can be illustrated if we look into 
John Jones’ business. 
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OHN JONES goes into the ready-to-wear business. He uses $4,000 of his 
$5,000 savings account to buy a predecessor business, consisting of fixtures 
and equipment valued at $2,000 and a somewhat run-down stock of merchandise 
valued at $2,000. The other $1,000 he deposits in the name of the business to 
be used for running expenses and a back-log to take care of unexpected needs. 
His balance sheet looks like this: 


Cash in Bank $1,000 
Merchandise 2,000 
Fixtures 2,000 Net worth $5,000 


Jones’ invested capital, then, has been divided, as follows: fixed capital, 
$2,000, represented by fixtures; and working capital, $3,000, represented by 
cash and merchandise. Any cash needs of the business must come out of the 
working capital, since the fixtures cannot be sold if the firm is to continue in 
business. 

Now Jones recognizes that the stock which he bought is somewhat seedy 
and unbalanced, so he fills it in by purchasing an additional $2,000 in merchan- 
dise bought on 30-day terms. His balance sheet now looks like this: 

Cash in Bank $1,000 
Merchandise 4,000 Accounts payable $2,000 
Fixtures 2,000 Net worth 5,000 


His working capital is still $3,000 (the $1,000 cash and his original stock 
purchase, $2,000). But his current assets are now $5,000 and he owes $2,000 
which he has to pay in 30 days. 

He plans to sell his goods on a 3314,% gross-profit margin. That gross 
profit he estimates will pay his running expenses and his salary with perhaps a 
small net profit left. If his estimates work out correctly, out of every dollar of 
sales 6624¢ will be available to pay merchandise creditors. He can, therefore, 
pay at maturity the $2,000 he owes and still have his cash back-log f he sells 
$2,000 worth of merchandise for $3,000 in 30 days; if his running expenses 
and salary do not exceed $1,000; and if no unforeseen circumstances demand 
any unusual cash outlays in that period. 

On the other hand, if his sales in that month do not gross at least $3,000 
on a 3314% margin; or if they do, but his expenses exceed that 3314% ; or 
if there is some unusual cash drain on the business, he will have to dip into 
his $1,000 cash. If too many such exigencies occur for too long a period of 
time it will be absorbed and bills can no longer be paid as they mature. 


N WHAT is the function of the remainder of the working capital—that 
part represented by the original purchase of $2,000 worth of merchandise 
from his predecessor? 
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Let us assume that Jones does actually need $4,000 worth of merchandise 


in his store in order to carry a well-balanced stock, and that he actually can sell 


only $2,000 worth of merchandise for $ in any one month. If he has to 
buy on 30-day terms then he could not ask his supplier to carry him for the full 
$4,000 because he would not liquidate his stock fast enough to pay more than 
$2,000 to his merchandise creditors in 30 days. Consequently Jones’ investment 
of his own $2,000 in that original stock would have been a necessity in any case. 
Now suppose Jones sold all of his merchandise on 30-day terms instead 
of for cash. Let us assume that he still wants to maintain his $1,000 cash safety- 
margin against contingencies. He will need enough additional working capital, 
then, to be able to pay (1) his merchandise creditors at the end of the first 30 
days, plus (2) his running expenses during that 30 days, for he will not have 
converted any of his merchandise into cash at the end of that first 30 days. 
That means, then, that above what he has already invested he would have to 
have an additional $3,000 in working capital (the amount of one month’s sales), 
assuming that his collections came in promptly as they matured in the second 
month. If the collection period is 45 days instead of 30, one-and-a-half times 
that amount would be required. 
Jones’ working capital, then, should 
(1) Investment in that part of the merchandise stock which cannot be sold 
during the period represented by terms of purchase, plus 
The amount required to carry him while his receivables are being paid, 
and 


Cash back-log for emergencies and contingencies such as an unusual 
1 


1 


slump in sales, unusual slowness 11 xpenses beyond his gross 
profit, mark-downs, operating losses and emergencies not covered by 
insurance. 


These three required components of working capital of course become 
merged with and indistinguishable from those assets financed by merchandise 
and bank creditors, and are recognized only on the balance sheet as excess of 
current assets over current liabilities. 

But it is the extent of that excess and the composition of it (preponderance 
of cash, or of merchandise and/or receivables) that indicates the margin of 
safety to creditors and owners against fluctuations of trading as well as exigencies 
of all kinds. 

To put it negatively, if a hypothetical business were set up so as to be able 
to convert its assets just rapidly enough under normal conditions to pay maturing 
liabilities and expenses on a dollar-to-dollar basis, but had no such safety-margin 
of working capital, any one of the occurrences enumerated under (3) would 
render it unable to pay its bills as they mature and a few repetitions would render 
it unable to pay at all. 
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—e adequate working capital then is the cushion that prevents creditors 
from experiencing the shock of fluctuations, losses and emergencies, it be- 
comes necessary for them to examine its adequacy by internal and external yard- 
sticks before they can predict future liquidity. 

This involves observing the trend of increases or decreases in working capital 
in relation to the needs of the business; and the trend of the factors that produce 
those increases or decreases. 

We have come a long way in formulating our crucial question: 

If the following liquidity factors continue their respective trends, is it prob- 
able that this business will have the necessary cash to retire its liabilities and ex- 
penses of all kinds for the next six months as they become due or within an 
average of thirty days thereafter? 

1. Amount and rate of conversion of trading assets in relation to maturing 

liabilities and expenses. 
Adequacy of working capital for the needs of the business. 
Increases or decreases in working capital reflected by profits, losses, with- 


drawals, investment in fixed assets, retirment of long-term debt. 


Observation of all these trends might seem like a large order, but actually 
most of this trend information is yielded by ratio analysis of successive balance 
sheets. In fact all of the ratios usually studied in such analysis are significant to 
creditors primarily because they throw light either upon conversion, upon the 
adequacy and liquidity of working capital, or upon those operating results and 
events that ultimately diminish or increase working capital. 


The Man Behind the Bills 


_ OUR DISCUSSION has been so preoccupied with the wherewithal that it 
might secm to imply that assets somehow liquidated themselves and that 
with the cash thus realized bills somehow paid themselves! 

The most liquid condition possible never paid a bill unless some human 
being paid it, and that liquidity could not have been achieved except by the acts 
of a human being or group of them. Sometimes we become so absorbed in 
analyzing financial statements that we all but forget that at any given point the 
financial situation of a business represents the changes which certain human 
beings have wrought upon the invested capital in the course of transacting busi- 
ness, and that further changes will result from further activity of those same 
human beings. 

It is Jones, or Jones, Smith and Brown, who invest the capital, buy the mer- 
chandise and then sell it in the hope of earning a profit. It is Jones, or his 
fellows, that manage (if it is managed) to convert assets into cash in time to 
pay for the ones that were bought on credit terms. 
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N™ IT IS ESSENTIAL to us that Jones wants to pay his bills. He could have 
ample cash at his disposal and still try to evade payment if he did not 
wish to pay. 

Actually only a very minor percentage of debtors have no intention of paying 
at the time a debt is contracted. Not only are credit losses which result from 
violations of commercial fraud laws relatively low in proportion to total credit 
accepted, but those who are experienced in investigating and convicting such 
violators agree that the evidence indicates that few of them deliberately set out 
to defraud at the time the debt is contracted. 

Those few who do must of course be eliminated at the outset of our credit 
investigation. For liquidity in that case is of no moment. 

But an individual's intentions are something going on “‘inside his skin,” to 
use one of Korzybski’s phrases. What is inside his skin cannot be directly ob- 
served. You can’t observe an intention; you can only observe behavior and draw 
inferences, if you wish, about the intentions that motivated it. 

Earmarks of intent to defraud are of course not easily recognizable. If they 
were, fraud would soon be obliterated. Nevertheless, some clues do give us 
warning signals that call for closer and more careful checking: loopholes in 
personal history, discrepancies between owner's a and verified information 
from other sources, past bankruptcies where thé salvare was very low, spreading 
purchases, imitative trade styles and a number of other © points. 

Since those who set out deliberately to defraud are a relatively small group, 
we may say that most debtors at the time they contract their debts do wish and 
intend to pay them. 


| * IT IS one thing to wish to do a thing and quite another to wish it strongly 
enough to work hard té bring it about. Indeed, it is this degree of intensity 
that concerns us. 


For Smith may want to pay only as long as the money rolls easily into his 
cash register. At the first difficulty demanding closer application he may lose 
interest. Brown may want to pay, but the wish isn’t strong enough to compete 
with extravagant demands made upon him by his family, or with his own desire 
to keep up with the Jones's, or to support an expensive program of entertaining, 
or drinking, or gambling, or whatever. Brown may want to pay up to the time 
he sees failure imminent, and then his wish to pay may be supplanted by a desire 
to save his own skin at the further expense of his creditors. 

At the other extreme Jones’ wish to pay may be so strong that difficulties 
only make him roll up his sleeves and work ten hours instead of eight. Or 
Seldom’s sense of obligation to his creditors may be so strong that even after 
he has been discharged of his debts through bankruptcy he will pay them of 
his own free will whenever he has the available funds. 

Between these extremes we find all degrees of intensity of the wish to pay, 
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all tempered by and closely integrated with the difficulty of paying—difficulties 
usually created by lack of effective method in meeting the problem of converting 
assets into cash at the required rate. 

We are all prone to consider this question in absolute terms. “Either you are 
honest or you are dishonest,” say the rigid draw-the-liners. “There are no in- 


betweens. If a man is honest he will pay with his last dime. If he doesn’t he is 
dishonest.” 


“Honesty” is a Process 


a is a broad term. It involves behavior of many kinds besides that 
of paying bills and refraining from appropriating other people's property. 
Acts that are dishonest as measured by the standards of one person, or one 
group of persons, are not so by another set of standards. And the same man 
who will commit one act branded as dishonest by some general standard will 
scorn to commit another act so branded. He may steal $100 from his employer 
but never take a dime from a fellow employee. He might resist stealing $500 
from a cash box but make no effort to return a purse he found with that much 
cash in it. Or he might rectify a mistake in change in his favor, but think 
nothing of listing a purely fictitious charity deduction on his income-tax return. 

The trouble we get into when we talk about what a man is is that we expect 
his behavior never to deviate from some rigid standard. But no human being’s 
adherence even to his own standards can be absolutely fixed. If there is an 
either-or choice between his standards and survival, survival is likely to win. 
Economic pressure is to a greater or lesser degree a threat to survival—so we fre- 
quently find economic pressure whittling down an individual's adherence to his 
standards. 

We are less apt to involve ourselves in trouble if we stop trying to deter- 
mine what those standards “‘are’’ (something inside Jones’ skin, unobservable 
and not absolutely fixed) and start watching the trend of his behavior and the 
trend of the economic pressure that may influence that behavior. 

This involves a study of 

(1) Past payment record in the light of difficulties under which those pay- 

ments were met; 

(2) Failure record in the light of concurrent economic and trade difficulties ; 

(3) Past record of occupational persistence (one who has frequently flitted 

from one project to another could be expected to permit a few obstacles 
to dissipate his intention to pay) ; 

(4) Attention to business in relation to demands made by economic trend; 

(5) Trend of personal and social activities. 


If the account is accepted, continued observation of the influence of trend of 
the business on the business activity of Jones prevents our being caught asleep 
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at the switch with a preconceived and erroneous notion of Jones’ inflexible 
behavior. 


W: HAVE SAID that it is one thing to want a thing and quite another to want 
it strongly enough to work hard to get it. But that still does not get it 
unless effective methods are used. And if the methods continue to be ineffective, 
sooner or later the attempt will be abandoned in spite of the wish. 


The efficiency of Jones’ methods can be objectively measured in three ways: 


(1) By direct study of those methods in relation to industry practice; 

(2) By study of successive balance sheets and operating statements compared 
to standards for the industry ; 

(3) By his payment record. 


To summarize: John Jones cannot pay his bills without something with 
which to pay them. It is John Jones who must provide that something. He will 
not provide it unless he wants to, and wants to intensely enough to work per- 


sistently at it. And even then he cannot provide it unless he uses effective 
methods. 


The Question 


be WE LAST stated our question involving wherewithal, we said, in effect, 
“If the factors involving liquidity continue their respective trends will this 
business have the cash to pay its bills for the next six months?” 

We have shown that John Jones, dealing with the problems of his business, 
produced those trends. We know that future trend depends upon John Jones, 
dealing with the future problems of his business. Those problems will be posed 
by general economic and industry trends. 

We can now state the problem of credit appraisal in its final form as we 
have evolved it—a question comprising three interdependent questions: 


(1) IF the factors enumerated below continue their respective TRENDS as 
revealed by successive financial statements and paying records, is it probable that 
this business will have the necessary cash to retire its liabilities and expenses of 
all kinds for the next six months as they become due or within an average of 
thirty days thereafter? 


(a) Amount and rate In Maturing 
of conversion of relation liabilities 
trading assets to and expenses 
In 


(b) Amount of relation Changing needs ef 
working capital to the business 
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(c) Increases or Brought Retained profits 
decreases in about by Withdrawals in excess of profits 
working capital Losses 


Investment in Fixed Assets 
Long-term debt changes 


(2) If the answer to (1) is YES, can we expect Jones to maintain these favor- 
able trends? 


(3) If the answer to (1) is NO, can we expect Jones to reverse the trends 
that contribute to that no” answer? 

Both (2) and (3) are to be answered in the light of the trend of Jones’ past 
persistence and method in relation to past problems; and in the light of industry 
and economic trends that will pose the new problems which Jones must meet. 


IV. WHY “INTENT TO PAY” 
IS NOT ENOUGH 


— our examination of the ever-interesting Mr. Jones, our customer, 
we must now explore the not always solid ground of what is called ‘Intent 
to Pay.” 

It is obvious that many changes take place in this territory which are not 
visible to the eye and it is a pity indeed that it cannot be explored by direct 
observation. Jones’ intentions are, like many other things that are going on inside 
him all the time, a fascinating subject, and for that reason we have a hard time 
to refrain from making speculations about them. 

For speculations have no place in a scientific approach to our subject, and 
speculations they would have to be if we insisted upon trying to explore Jones’ 
intentions directly. You couldn't put your finger on an intention if you spent 
all your time trying. Our sole interest is the extent to which we may expect him 
to carry them out. To do that we have to study how successfully he has been 
carrying out past intentions about debts and a few other things, how consistently 


he has followed through, how tough the problems were and how tough they 
are likely to be. 


tye PROBLEM of the inseparability of the wish or intent to pay and its exe- 
cution will be sharply pointed up if we look at the negative side of debt- 
paying for a few minutes—the unhappy territory where the intent to pay was 
not carried out. 

Bankruptcy may be thought of as a no-man’s land in which sharp lines of 
demarcation cannot always be drawn between fraud and mismanagement, nor 


indeed between the wish to pay, the effort expended to carry out the wish, or 
the effectiveness of the means employed. 
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The whole field of bankruptcy provides us with dramatic illustrations of the 
idea at which these articles have been pounding away; that “character’’ and 
“capacity” are not separate air-tight compartments within a man. The wish to 
pay, the effort to consummate the wish, and the methods used all influence each 
other and emerge as total behavior. The wish, tied up at least temporarily with 
the profit incentive, motivates the effort, the effort suggests the method; and the 
effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the method reflects back upon and influences 
both the wish and the effort—sometimes negatively, sometimes positively, de- 
pending upon the individual. All that is directly observable are the activity and 
the end-results. Where then can we find ‘‘character’’ and “‘capacity’’ as separate 
entities? 


_ FROM the few that are deliberately planned in advance, bankruptcies 
primarily result from mismanagement—i.e., failure to anticipate and solve 
the problems affecting the liquidity of the business. Usually up to a certain point 
in the downward trend of his business the debtor, at the time of contracting 
debts, fully expects to pay them. But in any given case, no one can measure in 
certain terms what the debtor, once the avalanche started rolling, may have done 
or left undone in order to protect his own interests at further ultimate cost to 
his creditors. 

True, the more flagrant transgressions which actually violate the law are 
usually but not always brought to light in bankruptcy hearings. (Apathy and 
listlessness of creditors themselves have much to do with the fact that more of 
them are not exposed.) Questions in earlier chapters were in part aimed at 
spotting those debtors whose records indicate that they may have transferred 
assets fraudulently, concealed them, or otherwise deliberately attempted to carve 
out a little slice of turkey for themselves before the carcass was turned over to 
creditors. As found in actual cases of bankruptcy, most of these schemes, so the 
fraud investigators agree, appear to have been hatched some time after the 
business began to show downward trends. 


B” IF WE FENCE OFF one area of our no-man’s land and corral there all the 
overt and detectable acts of fraud in bankruptcy, we still have the bulk of 
the area left, where far more subtle moral issues are involved but where lines of 
distinction cannot be sharply drawn. 

The case of Jones reaches the bankruptcy courts. Did the realization that the 
ship was sinking strike him without warning sharply at 9:30 A.M. on the pre- 
ceding Tuesday? Or had he noticed that she was listing quite a long time before? 
And then did he become more and more certain of it as he noticed the stubborn 
lopsidedness of things that normally right themselves when a tossing ship returns 
to even keel? In sensing disaster at what point, exactly, did he pass from un- 
certainty to certainty? 
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How many debts did he contract after he was fairly certain of his inability 
to pay them? Did he waver between certainty and uncertainty in order to salve 
his conscience as he committed himself to new debts? What personal motives 
may have influenced his selection of the debts he did pay off in the period of 
near-certainty and certainty up to the time the petition was filed? How long after 
he recognized that the ship was foundering did he continue to let his daily 
operating expenses, including his own salary, eat into potential salvage for 
creditors before he notified them that all was lost? If he waited until the ship 
settled in six feet of silt had he realized what was happening early enough to 
S.0.S. for help? 


W: CAN FIND no answer to these questions. For they involve primarily what 
was going on inside Jones’ skin—a continuous process which Jones him- 
self, much less his creditors, would have trouble marking off into distinct stages 
and periods. 

And somewhere in the progress of failure the intensity of the wish to pay 
and the intensity of the effort being expended to carry it out undergo some 
modification—slight in some instances to very great in others. In any given case 
of bankruptcy who can say that a shade of extra effort might not have suggested 
new methods of attack? Who can gainsay that that extra effort might have been 
expended had not the debtor somewhere along the line, in the face of failure, 
lost interest in carrying through and in paying his bills? 

How hard did our captain of the sinking ship work to man the pumps, shift 
the cargo, and unload the ballast? How soon did he heave a sigh and say, “If 
she’s going to sink I can’t stop her?’ After the ship has sunk who can answer 
those questions? And before she sets out on her voyage who can predict how 
valiantly the captain will behave in an emergency unless you know something 
about the fests to which the captain's valor has been put in the past? 


ipo BRINGS UP an interesting point—that of the influence of circumstances 
upon debt-paying habits, and the fact that what we term honesty or dis- 


honesty in relation to paying debts is not a thing permanently residing within 


us, static and inflexible, but a way of behaving. And while our behavior follows 
patterns molded by habit, it changes too with changing circumstances and events. 

Even after we have determined to our reasonable satisfaction that Jones is 
not out to cheat us, or that he never was involved in fraudulent bankruptcy— 
indeed, if he were never involved in any bankruptcy whatever, we cannot proceed 
to the easy assumption that the problem of “honesty” for him is forever settled. 

What circumstances are likely to confront Jones that might challenge his in- 
tention to pay? What challenges have already confronted him? Maybe debt- 
paying up to this point has never given hit 


an old-fashioned preacher say in a moralizing sermon about Hell-destined 
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dancers, “You can’t give a man credit for staying away from dances if he has 
a peg leg.” And you can’t give a customer credit for a clear record unless he has 
withstood some real tests. And you can't predict how he will meet probable 
future tests unless you have some means of comparing them to the severity of 
tests he has already met. 

One of our customers who stops occasionally at my desk for a chat—a fine 


1 


self-understanding gentleman—brought this to my attention with a significant 
remark: “I don’t know how honest I am. I have never been tested for a million 
dollars.” 

To the best of my knowledge he ha t all the tests, and not always easy 
ones, to which his debt-paying by reas had been put during his 60 years of 
living. True, in his remark he na umed high stakes, but what I think he was trying 
to say was that the — f circumstances, if great enough, may influence 
any of us to compromise some principle upon which we have acted in the past. 


—- we refer to when we more-or-less loosely use that word character, 
it is not “the Rock of Gibraltar upon which the waves of circumstances 
beat in vain.’’ Nothing in this world is that able, not even the Rock of 
Gibraltar! It is a dangerous myth, credit-wis vad otherwise, this concept of 
“character” as a hunk of something within us (within some of us but not 
others!’ and something that is adamant and unchangeable if we “have’’ it. 

Man’s behavior (which is all that we can know about character) is the 
external and observable portion of very complex activity going on in his nervous 
system. This activity is a continuing process. It is true that a man’s habits grow 
into patterns or tendencies that greatly influence his further behavior. We may, 
if we like, think of these tendencies as character—tendencies desirable or un- 
desirable from our creditor point of view as they are observed in his behavior. 
But the patterns are not frozen and immutable. Given enough wind and wave, 
sleet and snow, surprising erosion takes place even in granite. Let us sweep aside 
our befogging pronouncements and look ve ar-eyed and unhampered upon our 
interesting, essentially good, but never infallible or unchangeable Jones. What 
goes on inside his skin we will leave to take care of it elf. We will observe his 
external behavior past and present, keeping a weather eye on the wind and the 
waves that affect it. 


7 QUESTIONS following will examine (1) the extent to which our customer 
has been exposed to events which may have made payment difficult; (2) his 


success in mecting those tests; (3) his record of occupational tenacity as a key 
to general habits of follow-through; (4) general responsibilities which he has 
met; (5) current demands upon his personal finances which might compete with 
payment of his business debts; (6) his work-habits; (7) trend of his behavior 
with respect to (2), (3), (5), and (6). Equipped with these answers, we 
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will have some basis for comparison when we try to predict whether Jones will 
be able to mect probable future tests as they are indicated by the trend of his own 
business and by general business activity. 

It will be recognized that “‘Jones’’ has come to symbolize the principal of a 
business (owner, partner, officer, etc.). Naturally when more than one principal 
controls the affairs of a business, as in the case of partnerships and corporations, 
the record of each should be examined in the same manner. The questions in 
capitals are over-all questions to be answered only after the ones that follow them 
have been answered. 


H™ SEVERE HAVE BEEN THE BUSINESS-SURVIVAL AND DEBT-DISCHARGING 
TESTS WHICH HE HAS ENCOUNTERED? HOW WERE THESE TESTS MET? IN 
MEETING THEM WHAT IS HIS HISTORICAL TREND OF SUCCESS, LONG RANGE AND 
MORE IMMEDIATE? 

Is his experience as principal of a business limited to the years following 
the end of World War II? Did any business of which he was principal fail dur- 
ing that time? 


Has his experience as principal of a business been limited to the years since 
1940? Did such business fail while he was principal? Did the industry of which 
it was a part follow the characteristic general pattern of few failures since 1940? 
Did the failure follow stoppage of material and supplies, or merchandise, during 


the war? If so, did most similar businesses convert to other lines or to war work? 
Did failure result from inability to reconvert? Had the business realized profits 
during the war period? Did it fail to set aside reserves for reconversion? 

Was he principal of a business unit during the severe depression years of 
1930-1934? Or in the less severe but still depressive years 1934-1938? Did the 
business of which he was principal survive that period? Did it pay creditors in 
full? Was it the unit we are analyzing, or another? 

Since 1938 has the particular industry of which this business is a part suffered 
any severe general set-backs characterized by wide-spread operating losses? Slow 
payments? Failures? Was the principal active in this unit during that period? 
Did it fail? Break even? Earn profits? Pay on time? Maximum slowness? 

Before 1930 did this or any other business of which he was principal at the 
time fail to pay its creditors in full? Was economic activity at that time favorable 
to businesses in the same industry? To business in general? Was it, on the con- 
trary, a time of many other failures in that industry? 

While under total or partial control of this principal has this business at any 
time survived a serious stoppage of business resulting from fire, flood, strike, 
epidemic, etc.? 

Did this business while he was principal at any time reverse a consistent 
downward trend in liquidity as revealed by successive financial statements, or any 
unfavorable trend as indicated by payments or general information? If so did 
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such an upswing coincide with an important upswing in general business as 
shown by activity indices; or an upswing in similar businesses in that particular 
industry? Did it, on the other hand, occur while general business was on the 
downswing? Or holding fairly even? Preceding its reversal did the downward 
trend of this unit occur under the leadership of the principal? Or another? In 
which direction was the trend of general business and of the industry during 
that period of downward trend? 

Did this principal, as an individual, or as principal of a business unit, ever 
pay off liabilities from which he had previously been discharged in bankruptcy? 

Do the answers in this section when considered chronologically suggest a 
trend toward facing and successfully solving the problem of paying debts in spite 
of serious difficulties? 


Ww EVIDENCES OF OCCUPATIONAL TENACITY HAS HE SHOWN? If his 
experience as principal of a business is less than ten years, for how many 
employers, excluding the armed services, did he work before that? In what length 
period, as covered by the credit information available? What was the average 
length of tenure? A year or less? Two? Three or more? Was the trend toward 
shorter or longer tenure? Was he in the armed services? How long? What rank? 

Did he engage in widely different lines of occupation in his employment 
period? How many are indicated? Has he engaged as principal in businesses of 
widely differing activities? How many? In either case, were any of his activities 
in lines of business similar to the operations of the business being analyzed? 

In how many businesses, including this one, has he been a principal? During 
a period of how many vears? How long did he act as principal in each case? 
Does the interval between changes tend to grow longer? Shorter? Remain about 
the same? How long has he been principal of this business? Is this longer or 
shorter than previous connections, including his period of employment? 

How many business units have discontinued operations for any cause while 
he was principal? In how many years? What is the frequency trend of such 
instances? In how many of such cases were creditors not paid in full? How long 
ago was the latest failure? 

Do the answers to this group suggest a trend toward haphazard trial-and- 
error occupational activity of short duration and many changes? Or toward habits 
of tenacity? Does the trend indicate that he tends to flit and try a new occupation 
or stay and grapple with the problems at hand? 


we GENERAL RESPONSIBILITIES HAS HE MET OUTSIDE HIS BUSINESS AND 
OCCUPATIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES? WHAT EVIDENCES OF HABITS OF STA- 


BILITY AND ACCEPTANCE OF RESPONSIBILITY HAS HE SHOWN IN HIS PERSONAL 
LIFE? 


Is he married? Living with wife? How many children? Other dependents? 
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How long has he lived at his present address? How long in this city? Does he 
own his residence? 

Has he participated in civic activities? Fund-raising campaigns for charity? 
War-bond sales? Civilian voluntary war service? Has he been officer, board mem- 
ber, or active member of community service organizations? Member of school 
board? Active in fraternal, religious or educational organizations? 

Did he provide the starting capital of his first business, or his portion of it, 
from his own savings? 


Db’ THE OBSERVABLE DEMANDS WHICH HE OR HIS DEPENDENTS MAKE UPON 
HIS INCOME WHEN COMPARED TO HIS PROBABLE INCOME SUGGEST THAT 
THEY MIGHT LEAD TO EXCESSIVE WITHDRAWALS FROM THE BUSINESS IN SALARY, 
PROFITS, LOANS, OR CAPITAL? 

(The following questions are useful for uncovering significant possibilities 
perhaps only in the case of individuals whose probable income is approximately 
$15,000 or under.) 

Roughly what is the extent of the immediate and possible future demands 
upon his income? How many dependents does he support? How many of his 
children are attending college? Or are about to? Do you know of any protracted 
illnesses which he or his dependents have suffered in the past year? Is his home 
situated in an upper-bracket residential area? If he owns it, what is its reported 
or estimated value? When did he acquire it? Is it mortgaged? 

How many cars does he own? What year? Does he maintain exclusive club 
membership? Is-he-known to entertain lavishly? From your own or your sales- 
man’s observation does he play the horses? Gamble habitually? Drink heavily? 

From his conversation or other evidence, does he appear to buy “speculative” 
rather than investment stocks? Is he principal in another business? Has it been 
operating profitably? 


— WHAT COULD WE EXPECT HIS APPROXIMATE INCOME FROM THE 
BUSINESS TO BE? (These questions are more applicable to relatively small 
businesses: proprietorships and partnerships, and units whose annual volume 
approximates $200,000 or under.) 

How much profit in dollars has this business averaged per year in the past 
three years? How much of it was withdrawn from the business? If a partnership, 
what percentage of these withdrawals did this principal receive, according to 
partnership agreement? Whether proprietorship or partnership, were withdrawals 
in addition to salaries? 

If annual volume is less than $200,000, and we take 10% of sales as the 
rough limit which such a business could afford to pay in salaries to all of its 
principals in addition to profits, what would be this principal's probable top 
salary? 
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If expenditures appear out of line with probable income from the business, 
does this principal or his wife have any visible source of income other than from 
the business? Real estate? Is it mortgaged? Investments? Have outside resources 
or savings been indicated by loans to the business from the principal? Or by his 
investment of additional capital in the business? 

Or, on the other hand, have drains on the business already been indicated: 
have financial statements already shown loans to principals? Is one outstanding 
on the latest statement? To this principal? Have profits been withdrawn in spite 
of a weak liquidity position shown on any of the three latest balance sheets? 
(Liquidity analysis will be discussed in detail in later chapters.) Or if profits 
were small and liquidity position weak, do any of the last three operating state- 
ments indicate that excessive salaries have been paid? 


H™ HARD IS JONES WORKING? ARE OTHER INTERESTS LIKELY TO COMPETE 
WITH FULL-TIME ATTENTION TO BUSINESS? Is he usually on the job every 
day? For the full day? Has his working day been divided between two or more 
business enterprises? How long has this been going on? Or between (1) business 
and (2) golf, social life, club activity, or other non-business distractions? Does 
he ride his hobby to work? Does his health cause frequent absences from 
business? 

If his business is showing a downward trend (to be brought out by later 
studies) have you or your salesman noticed evidences of neglect, absence, in- 
attention? Or on the other hand does he appear to be working late hours? Did 
he discuss any of his problems and their possible solutions with you? If general 
economic trends or special industry developments are increasing his problems, 
did he discuss them with you? Ask you how other customers are meeting them? 
Ask for your opinion or advice? 


7. ATTITUDE OF RESPONSIBILITY DID HE SHOW TOWARD HIS ROLE IN 
ESTABLISHING CREDIT RELATIONS WITH YOU? Did he show willingness to 
co-operate with you in establishing his credit? If asked did he furnish references? 
Name of bank? Financial statements? Operating statements? Did he answer ques- 
tions readily? Did he ask questions about your terms and credit policies? Did he 
listen carefully when you explained them? 


Ym FOREGOING questions have been presented with one primary purpose: 
to suggest a technique—an organized way of analyzing and extracting the 
significance of credit information after it has been assembled. In contrast to the 
practice of drawing reports and other conventional data and then reading pas- 
sively what they have to offer individually, it is proposed that we approach these 
data as a whole and with an active set of general questions that we would like 
to have answered. I have attempted to indicate a pattern for these general ques- 
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tions and to suggest the more detailed questions which will help to answer them. 

In any given case probably all of the questions will not be answered by the 
data gathered. And in many cases all of them need not be. But the questions, 
taken as a whole, may suggest in difficult cases what additional information is 
needed or would be helpful. And certainly they suggest what to keep our eyes 
and ears open for in our contacts with the customer, both at the time we establish 
his account and later as he continues to buy. 


BY NO MEANS have we finished studying our friend Jones. In a sense we will 
be poring over his activities throughout our business relationships with him 
—by examining the results he has achieved as they are registered in successive 
financial statements; and by observing the methods and procedures by which 
he has achieved them. 

So far we have concentrated on an attempt to examine those patterns of 
his external behavior that might indicate how persistently he has followed 
through in discharging his responsibilities up to the present. We have measured 
his operating success and his payment of debt in terms of how serious the 
challenge may have been that threatened them. We have combed the data for 
trend and tendency lines to guide us in predicting future follow-through when 
he is confronted with future challenge. 

Whenever Jones succeeded in discharging debt-responsibilities in the face of 
obvious difficulties, it may be assumed that his wish to pay was intense enough 
to stimulate serious effort and that the means and methods he employed were 
effective. For what was said in an earlier chapter may be repeated to advantage 
here: Unless effective methods are employed to achieve the thing wished, not 
only the effort to achieve it but the wish itself will eventually be abandoned. 

It behooves us then to turn a searching eye upon Jones’ business methods and 
procedures and to seek some comparative basis for measuring their efficiency 
before we can hope to predict what might happen to his wish to pay when it 
stands up before the onslaughts of future challenge. 


(To be continued.) 





Every language and every well-knit technical sub-language in- 
corporates certain points of view and certain patterned resistances to 
widely divergent points of view. 

BENJAMIN LEE WHORF 
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Logical Positivism Revisited 


LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND Loic, by Alfred Jules Ayer. Second Edition. New 
York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1950. 160 pp. $3. 

A CRITIQUE OF LocicaL Positivism, by C. E. M. Joad. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1950. 154 pp. $2.75. 

AN EXAMINATION OF LOGICAL Positivism, by Julius Rudolph Weinberg. Lon- 


don: International Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method, 
1950. 307 pp. $3.75. 


N THIS YEAR 1952 the doctrines of logical positivism are not new. Principia 
Mathematica was published in 1910 and Bertrand Russell will be eighty 
years old next May; Der Logische Aufbau der Welt was published in 1928 and 
Rudolf Carnap was sixty last May. The recent appearance of a number of books, 
some of them reprints, expounding or criticizing the positivist philosophy indi- 
cates that a mid-century reevaluation of this school of thought may be beginning. 
Any new insights or criticisms expressed are of particular importance to persons 
interested in semantics, for the logical positivists have concerned themselves with 
language far more than is the case with most philosophers. 

Language, Truth and Logic, first published in 1936, is still one of the best 
introductions to positivist views about meanings. It will amply repay a reading 
by those who are unfamiliar with the school of logical analysis but desire a quick 
orientation toward the attitude of this group of thinkers about the problems of 
language and meaning. 

The book is built around the “principle of verification,” and once this is 
understood the other discussions follow easily. With some oversimplification the 
principle of verification may be stated as the assertion that propositions are to 
be considered meaningful if and only if they are either analytic or ave poten- 
tially or actually verifiable. Analytic propositions are at bottom tautologies. They 
tell us nothing about the external world, but are, nevertheless, meaningful for 
what they reveal about language. Empirically verifiable statements are ones for 
which an operational method, actual or potential, can be described which will 


render the sense of the statement. In use, the operation will supply the actual 
truth or falsity of the statement. 
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A few examples will suffice to make the principle clear, at least on the 
uncritical level. “All bachelors in Kansas City are unmarried men’”’ is an analytic 
statement. It is meaningful; it depends for its meaning upon the properties of 
language and symbol. It does not require empirical verification for its validity 
to be affirmed; hence, it is “empty” of content about the external world. “All 
bachelors in Kansas City are less than thirty seven years old’’ is an empirically 
verifiable statement. It states a fact about the non-linguistic world and its 
“sense” is to be appreciated only by understanding how one would go about 
verifying its truth or falsity. 

It is important to realize that empirical propositions may be false, but, 
nevertheless, meaningful. For example, the proposition “inside this orange 
there is a diamond ring” is demonstrably false; nevertheless, it is meaningful. 
The method of verifying its falsity gives its meaning or sense. 

It is likewise essential to realize that empirical propositions may be mean- 
ingful when they are only potentially verifiable. For example, the proposition 
“there is a mountain on the dark side of the moon’ lies beyond the range of 
actual verification by present techniques, but it is possible to describe some— 
rocket ships, etc.—which could conceivably make verification possible. Hence, it 
is meaningful. It is the implicit denial of non-sensory ways of verification which 
is the essential element. 


— one does not assume too quickly that the principle of verification 


is a final answer to all the vexatious problems of the theory of knowledge, 
the utility of the principle in clearing up a lot of muddled thinking and con- 
fused use of language is obvious. Doubtless it will commend itself to all per- 
sons who feel a moral obligation for clear and reliable communication. 
Around this basic principle Professor Ayer goes on to discuss the function 
of philosophy, truth and probability, the elimination of metaphysics, and to 
give a critique of ethics and theology. Since ethics is in the imperative and 
subjunctive rather than the indicative, propositional analysis leads to the 
“emotive’’ theory of ethics. Doubtless most readers will find this unsatisfactory. 
Such a theory bears down on linguistic points that need no great emphasis for 
clarity, but unfortunately says nothing at all where it is perhaps most needed. 
The second edition still concludes with the snappy little chapter entitled 
“Solutions of Outstanding Philosophical Disputes.’ The ‘‘solutions’ cover the 
controversy between rationalism and empiricism, between idealism and realism, 
and between monism and pluralism—all in a space of twenty-one pages. My, my! 
The new edition reveals Professor Ayer as a wiser and humbler man than he 
was fifteen years ago. The book opens with a twenty-page introduction which 
is new. In this the author attempts to clear up certain misunderstandings and 
to amend various earlier positions which have been allowed to remain unaltered 
in the body of the text. Chief among these amendments is the admission that 
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the earlier distinction between ‘weakly verifiable’ and “strongly verifiable” is 
not a true dichotomy which gets to the heart of the problem. 

With the passage of the years Ayer has heard the angry voices and is pre- 
pared to mollify them somewhat. His judgment of the earlier book is almost 
an apology: “Being in every sense a young man’s book, it was written with 
more passion than most philosophers allow themselves to show, at any rate in 
their published work, and while it probably helped to secure it a larger audi- 
ence than it might have had otherwise, I think now that much of its argument 
would have been more persuasive if it had not been presented in so harsh a 
form.” 

Careful, Mr. Ayer! Don’t flinch. Clarity, not persuasion, has been your guid- 
ing star. 

But this is the glory of the breed: an admission of error coupled with con- 
tinued intellectual growth and a decent charity towards one’s opponents—this 
last, however, without sacrifice of intellectual integrity. 


ly WILL TAKE more than this to placate some of the opposition. C. E. M. Joad’s 
A Critique of Logical Positivism is a shrill affair. One need not search far 
to find the source of Mr. Joad’s concern. Fven without Ayer’s explicit analysis 
it is obvious with a little reflection that the ‘‘principle of verification” makes 
mush out of nearly all religious and theological writings and consigns them to 
the ash can of the ‘‘meaningless.’’ To see this at a glance, just keep the prin- 
ciple in mind and work over a passage, say, like John III, 16, giving close 
attention to the referents of each noun and the process of each verb. Or try 
the formula on a typical statement of idealist philosophy such as ‘The Absolute 
participates in evolution but is not Itself subject to change.” 

Because Ayer’s book has achieved something of a vogue as a textbook at 
English universities, Joad singles him out for specific attack. The Critique is 
explicitly stated to be a rebuttal of Language, Truth and Logic. Joad's writing 
is upon two levels: the polemical and the analytical. The former may be disposed 
of first. 

Joad is concerned with the effects that logical positivism will have upon the 
young. He points out that a university teacher is in an excellent position to 
observe this, stating, “Year after year he sees each October a fresh relay of 
young men and women enrolling as his students. What, he wonders, will be 
their intellectual orientation; wherein will lie their instinctive sympathies; 
what will be the arguments which will seem to them immediately appealing; 
what conclusions will they naturally tend to draw; what positions will they 
regard as old-fashioned, reactionary or palpably non-sensical?”” Joad then goes 
on to allow as how the doctrines of logical positivism will, if they continue to 
spread, make Joad’s work very difficult indeed, because under its impact “Such 
time-honored denizens of the philosopher's world as the Forms of Plato, the 
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traditional values, the True, the Beautiful and the Good, the demonstrated God 
of Leibnitz and Descartes, the Absolute of Hegel, and the subsistent objects of 
the conceptual realists are contemptuously dismissed.” 

Now, come, come, Mr. Joad. Have you recently tried reciting Descartes’ or 
St. Anselm’s logical proofs of the existence of God to contemporary students 
who never even heard the name “logical positivism,’’ let alone detailed exposi- 
tion of its doctrines? The waters of modernity which have eroded their capacity 
to find that sort of thing convincing any longer have other and more copious 
sources than logical positivism. And surely, Mr. Joad, the teacher worth his salt 
does not want merely the “instinctive’’ sympathies, the “immediately appealing” 
arguments, and the conclusions that students “naturally tend” to draw. Why, 
that is precisely where our work begins, Mr. Joad! And as long as the estab- 
lished church receives tax support and Parliament opens with prayer, will you 
deny that the institutional arrangements have given you a fair break in the con- 
test for their minds? 


| ie ONE SHRED of empirical evidence does Joad offer for his concern. No 
single case of theft or mayhem by a positivist in the grip of his heinous 
dogmas is cited. Not once does he tell us of an actual flesh and blood young 
positivist who refused to fight for King and Country. In fact, the author of the 
Critique admits that Mill and Hume, two antecedents of this school of thought, 


were celebrated for their liberalism and their humanitarian conduct. He agrees 
that Bertrand Russell is practically notorious for his kindliness. The sociological 
analysis simply collapses. 

Nevertheless, Joad presses on to state in detail why he thinks that the “spread 
of logical positivist modes of thought may well tend to the erosion of desirable 
and the growth of undesirable beliefs.’’ This he achieves by getting safely back 
upon deductive grounds. The unstated major premise of all these deductions 
is that a belief in supernaturalism is the only satisfactory basis for ethical con- 
duct. It is, of course, no trick at all to show that logical positivism is incom- 
patible with supernaturalism. The syllogism can be completed at once and Joad 
has the conclusion desired. It never occurs to him to question his major premise. 

On the other hand, when Joad attempts to tie the tin can of Fascism and 
Communism to logical positivism, his writing comes dangerously near to actual 
professional unreliability. If Joad is qualified at all to write on these subjects 
he must know of the connection between German Fascism and Hegelian Idealism, 
and as an English philosopher he should not be unacquainted with the work 
of a colleague, Karl Popper, entitled The Open Society and Its Enemies. Popper 
has traced in detail the line from Plato to Hegel to Marx. It is his central 
thesis that the great totalitarianisms of the twentieth century are the heirs of the 
“Spell of Plato” and are the true inheritors of Western man’s long subservience 
to idealist thought. 
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It has become a commonplace of modern ideological discussion to point out 
that Communism did not arrive first in the advanced industrial countries as 
Marx predicted. But try another correlation: list the European countries at the 
opening of the unhappy twentieth century in descending order of the extent to 
which they were in the grip of idealist thought as reflected in their institutional 
arrangements, the privileged position of the Church, and the comparative weak- 
ness among the masses of their people of the empirical attitudes of thought bred 
by science. The list, in order, would be about as follows: Czarist Russia, Italy, 
South Germany, Spain and France. This is precisely the order in which these 
countries have fallen to totalitarian thought. Munich was the spiritual capital of 
German Fascism, and France, the great compromise country of the Reformation, 
stands again at the ideological dividing line. 

There are, of course, other complex factors which enter into any thorough 
analysis, but one can see at a glance that this is a complete inversion of Joad’s 
position. Popper's thesis at least has the merit of squaring with the history of 
philosophy and more than a bit of empirical evidence. Joad’s does neither. 


| pepe I am indebted to Professor Samson Soloveitchik for bringing 
to my attention a recent article in The Bolshevik, the journal in which official 
addenda to the Soviet theology are proclaimed for the benefit of the true be- 
lievers. This article, with considerable linguistic violence which characterizes the 
Soviet ecclesiastical style, proclaims that logical positivism and pragmatism— 
naively considered as one—are the final rotten fruits of decaying capitalist 
thought which are daily poisoning the minds of the masses and keeping out the 
light of revelation of the new millennium under Soviet dispensation.’ According 
to Joad, some of their best friends should tell them? 
So much for the polemical. 


O* THE ANALYTICAL level Joad’s book is somewhat more satisfactory. His 
chapters include some discussions of the ‘‘principle of verifiability,”’ the 
positivist theory of knowledge, analysis of the self, the theory of value, and cer- 
tain other topics. Unfortunately, Joad tends to drop his critique at about the time 
when he is on the verge of a really critical insight. For example, he raises the very 
pertinent question as to the nature of the principle of verification itself. Is it 
an empirical statement? Or is it analytical? Or is it neither? If it is neither of 
these, what possible status can it have in the logical positivist philosophy? These 
are searching queries in the spirit of internal criticism on the basis of the sys- 
tem’s own assumptions—always the better procedure for the more fruitful 
analysis. It is unfortunate that Joad tends to be imprisoned again at the crucial 


* Compare B. Bykhovsky, “The Morass of Modern Bourgeois Philosophy,” originally 
published in The Bolshevik and translated by Anatol Rapoport in ETC., VI (1948),- 1-15. 
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point by his own categories. Thus he states about the principle of verifiability 
that: 

In general, the principle seems to be announced as if it were self-evi- 
dent truth that the only possible conditions in which an empirical state- 
ment can have meaning are that it should be verifiable in terms of sensory 
experience. To say that it is self-evident does not, of course, mean that it 
must be evident to all people. 


Joad then presses on to emphasize the non-sensory element in experience in a 
manner which will be completely familiar in advance to all persons acquainted 
with the mentalist tradition and its usual arguments. From that point on he 
and Ayer pass on opposite tracks, Ayer bearing down on the sensory element 
in experience and Joad on the conceptual element. Never the twain shall meet, 
and each side can retire from the field confident of victory and convinced of the 
essential blindness of his opponent. 


— “self-evidence” is an important category of rationalism, but it has little 
to do with positivist thinking. I nowhere find the principle of verifica- 
tion urged on such grounds. The positivists, such as Ayer, begin with the prin- 
ciple as a basis of exposition without citing the grounds for their belief in the 
principle. On the common sense level it is clear that the principle of verification 
is an induction from the history of philosophy and science. Positivists and 
others have scrutinized the controversies of theologians and idealist philosophers 
on the one hand and of scientists on the other, and they have noted an interesting 
contrast. Although the area of controversy among scientists at any given time 
is always very large and important, there is a real and continuing progress in 
agreement as questions are settled and the corpus of a subject is developed. 
Even when questions reappear in the face of new evidence or more thoughtful 
analysis, there is no tendency toward schismatics and the formation of groups 
which are institutionalized on the presumption that an answer has been found 
when palpably there is large and sincere disagreement remaining among com- 
petent critics. The inquiry goes forward with some harmony and, although fre- 
quently accompanied by heat and passion in discourse, an area of agreement is 
again reached. The method seems to issue in real cumulative knowledge, pre- 
cision in communication, and increasing control over the subject matter of the 
inquiry. 

Discourse in the other camp has quite another issue. As soon as the authori- 
tarian theological control of the medieval church was destroyed, men who em- 
braced a common idealist philosophy immediately broke into the “two and 
seventy jarring sects.” The splintering continues to this day. And nothing is 
more obvious than the fact that these sects do not conduct a common inquiry 
together to modify positions and reach agreement. 

The superficial explanation is that the latter group is concerned with “values” 
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and that the first is not. Leaving aside the question as to whether this is correct 
about the activity of the scientists, it is clear that this answer begs the question. 
For the very point at issue is whether the idealist way of thinking about values 
is the only way. 


HE POSITIVIST view does not pretend that scientists are supermen while theo- 

logians are a lot of muddle heads. The positivists conclude that the scientists 
have the superior methodology for reaching agreement. Positivists, and other 
critical students also, have observed that a com non element in the scientific dis- 
cussions seems always to be the fact chat the ultimate referents of their discourse 
are located in a sensory world which men share in common, in which their views 
may be tested and around which their concepts may be clarified. The common 
element in the other discourses seems to be the fact that the ultimate referents 
have no locus that men share in common. Whether these referents be the 
Platonic reals, the Will of God, conscience, or what have you, they are either 
located in some “other world” or are embedded in the recesses of inscrutably 
private mental operations. Postulates about non-sensory ways of establishing con- 
nection with these referents such as intuition, faith, and revelation simply have 
not proven adequate to establish agreement. Among many persons, therefore, 
such postulates are suspect. They simply have not done the job of clarifying 
discourse and forwarding agreement.? That they may yield personal solace is, of 
course, another matter. But the failure to establish some considerable degree of 
clarity and agreement about values is not to be taken too lightly, for values are 
what men live by as social creatures. 

Joad is right, of course, in not being content that his private mental 
processes should be so lightly labeled ‘meaningless’ when they do not issue in 
empirically observable effects. It would serve Ayer's purposes just as well, per- 
haps, if the expression were “meaningless in so far as precise communication is 
concerned.” 


EINBERG carries forward the analysis far beyond the points at which 

both of the other books tend to drop it. An Examination of Logical Posi- 
tivism is a rewarding sequel. Weinberg’s criticism is neither polemical nor 
external. He makes his method clear at the outset by stating “. . . I do not 
propose to criticize Logical Positivism on the basis of any philosophy which it 
specifically rejects. If there are fatal difficulties with Logical Positivism, they will 
be discovered by a logical analysis of this system without reference to any 
philosophical theories.” He then goes on to find numerous defects indeed. 
He finds the positivist treatment of probability, induction, and scientific law 


* How much general semantics owes to positivism is shown by comparing this position 


with, for example, S. I. Hayakawa’s discussion of orientations essential to human agree- 
ment in “The Aims and Tasks of General Semantics,” ETC., VIII (1951), 243-253. 
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inadequate. In particular, he points out that there is no adequate place in the 
positivist theory for a prescriptive principle at all. This means that the principle 
of verification cannot be based upon a prescriptive principle such as induction. 
Positivist attempts to establish it, he finds, really invoke metaphysical principles, 
and the elimination of metaphysics by the positivist turns out to be a Pyrrhic 
victory, for it involves the logical collapse of positivism itself. 

This is small comfort to the metaphysician, however, for Weinberg does not 
draw the conclusion that metaphysics has been saved. Rather he concludes that 
the positivist theory of induction is not satisfactory. On the contrary, Weinberg 
believes that positivist views about the elimination of metaphysics are sound. 

He does not discuss Ayer, but devotes his attention to the more basic views 
of Carnap, Russell, Reichenbach, and, in particular, Wittgenstein. In the Exam- 
ination Weinberg is unequivocal in stating that Wittgenstein’s matrix method 
which revealed the analytic nature of all logic is a permanent acquisition to 
philosophic progress. He believes that it will stand the test of analysis. This 
means that for Weinberg there is definitely no synthetic a priori which can form 
the basis of a rationalist metaphysics. He states: 


I shall only suggest the philosophical bearing of Wittgenstein’s dis- 
covery. It puts an end to all deductive metaphysics. Whatever else may be 
said of Logical Positivism, it seems to me to be a clear conclusion that this 
thesis is demonstrated, namely, that whatever can be established by purely 
logical methods has the sole value of revealing the interconnection of 
meanings, and has nothing to say about the world, i.e. no proposition of 
pure logic has existential import. Metaphysics which attempts to demon- 
strate any fact about the world is, therefore, condemned to frustration. 


It is not the elimination of metaphysics which is defective in Weinberg’s 
judgment, but the failure of logical positivism to supply an adequate theory of 
scientific method. This comes down at bottom to a defect in the positivist 
epistemology. This defect lies in the fact that for positivists “the connection 
between discourse and empirical reality is simply established by confronting 
propositions with facts.” Wittgenstein frankly labels his propositions “pictures” 
of facts. The “spectator theory of the mind” as pure disembodied activity is 
clear from Wittgenstein’s metaphor. Weinberg shows that its dependence upon 
the concept of “logical simples’ involves a begging of the question at issue. 


it HAS LONG BEEN Clear that the positivist attitude toward language is wholly 
static. Language, in positivist writings, is “given.” It is non-historical and 
non-developmental. The world of the positivist is a two-termed world only. 
It includes only symbols and referents of symbols. There are no people con- 
necting the two. There is much about the relations between symbols themselves, 
there is something about the relation between symbols and their referents. But 
this last is defective, for the linkage is never explored. In the jargon of the 
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professional philosopher it may be summarized by saying that in the positivist 
system there is an adequate syntactics, a much less adequate semantics, and no 
pragmatics at all. 

For one who wishes to carry forward the analysis from this last remark the 
first seventy-eight pages of Dewey and Bentley's Knowing and The Known 
(Boston: The Beacon Press, 1949; $4) will be helpful. But that is another 
story. 

NorMAN N. ROYALL, Jr. 
University of Kansas City 


Committees That Get Results 


How TO TALK WITH PEOPLE: A GUIDE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF COM- 
MUNICATION IN COMMITTEES, by Irving J. Lee. New York: Harper, 1952. 
171 Pp. 


| papong is called to the title, which is “how to talk with people,” not 
to them or at them. Dr. Lee’s new book is a simple, clear explanation, 
completely devoid of technical jargon, of some of the major implications of 
general semantics as applied to the problem of making conferences, small group 
meetings, and committee work more fruitful and rewarding. 

The deftness of Lee's use of general semantics concepts is certain to appeal 
to many readers of ETC. who have asked for a practical layman's manual. Be- 
cause the author restricts himself to the specific task of guiding small committees 
in the accomplishment of their functions, he gives the reader an extremely sharp 
and explicit picture of the results which can be expected from general semantics 
in action. 

For the writing of this book, Lee attended over 200 committee meetings, 
notebook in hand, to find out when meetings were fruitful and when they ended 
in wasted time and frustrated hopes. Out of these experiences he has evolved a 
number of ingenious suggestions as to how a chairman or leader can guide 
discussion into extensional channels and head off tendencies toward name-calling 
and partisanship. It is obvious from Lee’s formulations that it is not. sufficient 
that a chairman know general semantics; it is necessary that he have ways of 
implementing his knowledge through procedural habits—habits of reflecting the 
feelings of the participants, of pointing to areas where knowledge is imperfect, 
of keeping the earlier portion of a meeting devoted to the description of a 
problem before proceeding to the discussion of solutions, and of anticipating the 
blockages in communication that can occur when, for example, people begin to 
apply labels and to react to the labels they have themselves applied. 

Such basic concepts as time-binding; two-valuedness; individual differences 
in evaluation; additivity vs. nonadditivity; orientation toward similarities vs. 
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orientation toward differences; the distinctions between reports, inferences, and 
judgments—all these and more are discussed and applied without the use of 
these terms. The trained student of general semantics will recognize the concepts 
and be delighted with the ingenuity of their explanation and application; at the 
same time he will receive (as I did) an object lesson in the kind of expository 
tact which many of us lack in talking about general semantics. The reader who 
is unacquainted with general semantics will simply find Lee’s suggestions inter- 
esting and inviting. He will want to try them at the very next meeting he goes to. 
At the same time he will not be scared off by the uneasy feeling, which the use 
of general semantics terminology might have aroused, that he has to master an 
entire body of semantic theory before being ready to try the ideas for himself. 


—. MODEST claims of the book, as indicated in both title and subtitle, and 
the quiet tone of its presentation are likely, I am afraid, to obscure its im- 
portance. How to Talk With People is a valuable instrument for the improve- 
ment of human relations, not only in the contexts of committee and conference 
work of which Lee writes, but in larger contexts of human interaction as well. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


The Crisis of Pre-Industrial Cultures 


PERSONALITY AND GOVERNMENT, by Laura Thompson. Mexico, D. F.: Instituto 
Indigenista Interamericano, 1951. $2. 


CULTURE IN Crisis: A STUDY OF THE Hopi INDIANS, by Laura Thompson, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950. $4. 


~ 1929, United States policies concerning Indian tribes within our boundaries 
were substantially changed. Until then the tribes had been pushed back and 
back onto smaller and poorer pieces of land by one strategy after another, their 
ceremonies and customs were outlawed, and their arts perverted or ignored by 
those who would assimilate or “liquidate” them in the American melting pot. 
The new policy, formulated in federal law in 1935, was the first attempt officially 
to meet the Indians’ wants and needs in terms of their own cultures. 

In 1941 John Collier, then Indian Commissioner, Harold Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior, and other federal officials, wanted an accurate assessment of the 
new policies and a directive for Indian administrators to follow in the future. 
A comprehensive action research program was commissioned with Dr. Laura 
Thompson as coordinator, and the intensive study of five tribes in eleven repre- 
sentative communities began. Thompson’s summary and final report of the 
whole project, Personality and Government, is paper bound and written for 
social scientists and administrators; it includes itemized specific recommenda- 
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tions for improved administration of the Indian Bureau. Culture in Crisis is 

beautifully printed, bound, and illustrated. In a style that is usually simple and 

sometimes poetic it gives the detailed story of one of the tribes studied, the Hopi, 

together with some principal conclusions of the project. It will interest anyone 

concerned with human welfare. 

Many accomplished scholars in social and cultural anthropology, psychology, 

education, linguistics, and medicine worked on the project; and, because it was 

action research directed at administrative problems, tribal leaders, traders, teach- 

ers, and administrators on the reservations also collaborated. Thompson tells in : 
; Culture in Crisis how the study developed and progressed, how the problem was 

reacfined through two distinct phases during seven years. 


| pose THE FIRST, it was recognized that the Hopi faced a critical economic 
condition due to drouth, soil erosion, and appropriation of Hopi land by 

the Navaho. But results of the first research phase of the project revealed a 

much more acute and complex situation, amounting to a crisis in which survival 
j of the Hopi culture was at stake. It was discovered that the core of the trouble 
lies at the symbolic level of the culture: that it lies specifically in a threat to 
that covert aspect of the culture which is expressed in the myth, art, and ritual 
of the people and in the structure of their language. Data from each tribe sum- 
marized in Personality and Government lead to similar conclusions. But the 
Hopi, more fully described in Culture in Crisis, are of greater interest to this 
reviewer because of their unusually high personality potential—their norms for 
some psychological tests rating well over established white norms (pp. 92-3). 
Their case will serve here for illustration. 

The Hopi are a pueblo people who have lived by arroyo flood farming in 
the Black Mesa region of northern Arizona for well over a thousand years. 
There was little direct white influence among them until 1890, except for the 
brief establishment of Franciscan missions in the seventeenth century. However 
; at that time encroachment of Hopi land by nomadic Navaho on horses taken 
from the Spanish began, and has continued more or less steadily until 1943 
when the government officially confirmed Navaho use of about three-fourths of 
what historically had been Hopi land. Within the severe limitations of their 
high arid environment the Hopi have developed an intensely integrated culture 
in which no human or natural resource is wasted. In the Hopi way of life, every 
plant and animal, every bit of water and earth, each person and each tribal insti- 
tution makes separate but essential contributions to the balance which sustains 
life. 

Hopi women, through matrilineally organized clans, control the home, the 
land and its produce, and determine the clan membership of the children. But 
the men, through separately organized religious societies, are responsible for the 
annual cycle of ceremonies which are the central creative activity of the tribe, 
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the ritual expression of its unity and of its oneness with the universe. Leaders 
of the religious societies are also the tribe's political leaders. This balance between 
differing sociological functions of the male and female is typical of what 
Thompson calls the co-relative structure of Hopi culture, which is also apparent 
in the partnership relation between the members of a clan and its non-human 
fetish (such as Cloud, Bear, or Reed), and in the characteristic asymmetry of 
Hopi art. 

In fact it is this co-relative pattern, this Hopi way of interpreting all experi- 
ence in terms of balanced relationships among varying essential elements, which 
pervades and integrates all Hopi life and marks it as distinct from any other 
culture. In learning to take his subsistence from a lean environment, the Hopi 
has come to see the world as a unity, the welfare of which can be maintained 
only by the consistent proper effort of every group, person, and thing. The 
typical Hopi is psychologically well-balanced with an unusual ability for abstract 
thinking and problem-solving; his main concern is for group welfare and he 
shuns personal recognition. 


pero in Culture in Crisis, adapted from the writings of Benjamin Lee 
Whorf,! shows how the same pattern has developed in and through Hopi 
language structure, so different from English and related Indo-European lan- 
guages. We perceive time extending as a measurable line that is divided into 
separate entities (hours, days, etc.) and described by the past, present, or future 
tense of our verbs. But Hopi recognizes rather the irreversibly changing rela- 
tionships among events, the “latering’’ which is the essence of the actual sub- 
jective experience of time. Hopi grammar has two tenses. One expresses what 
can be reported objectively, what is or has occurred and the actual sequence of 
reported events; by suffixes it distinguishes between momentary, repeated, and 
continued occurrences. The other tense expresses what is or has been subjectively 
thought, hoped for, anticipated, what will be. Detailed ritual preparation for 
events and the endless repetition of similar movements represent to the Hopi 
the building up of a cumulative force toward a desired goal. It is behavior 
appropriate to their concept of time and event relationships, but it is likely to 
appear as a meaningless and futile waste of time to the white man looking on. 

This is the culture into which, beginning in the late nineteenth century, came 
Mennonite and Baptist missionaries, federal schools with compulsory education 
enforced by the United States Army, federal Indian Agents, traders, tourists, 
newspapers, magazines, and their own tribal members returned as veterans from 
the wars. Use of the English language was increasingly necessary. 

One Hopi community studied by this research project has nearly succumbed 
under the resulting ideological impact. At Oraibi, where loss of land to the 

*See also Benjamin Lee Whorf, “An American Indian Model of the Universe,” ETC. 
VIII, 27-33 (December 1950). 
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Navaho was greatest, a Mennonite mission established in 1893 has become the 
center of religious life and the annual tribal ceremonies are no longer held. The 
social structure is unbalanced and the men, left without traditional status roles, 
show a marked tendency toward neurotic compulsions. The health of the chil- 
dren and their problem-solving ability was generally poorer at Oraibi. But at 
First Mesa community, where slightly more land per capita was retained, where 
missions never took such hold and federal schools were established later, the 
ceremonial cycle has not been broken. General health is better, and the char- 
acteristic aptitude for abstract long-range planning and problem-solving remains 
strong. Thompson’s conclusion is that, although the Hopi need more land, edu- 
cation in stock raising, conservation, etc., any solution of the problem will be 
extremely difficult so long as missions alien to the Hopi way continue to 
proselytize. The Mennonite doctrine is particularly damaging, since it stresses 
primarily the salvation of the individual soul and frowns on all cooperative 
activity for community welfare. 


AS SUMMARIZED by Thompson in Personality and Government each of the 
tribes studied has some distinctive integrating pattern. With the Sioux the 
pattern has been nearly broken by aggressive white influences, leaving the tribe's 
members apathetic, without motive or energy to face present problms. In the case 
of the Navaho, originally a hunting and marauding tribe that came in recent 
centuries into its present environment, there is much simpler, less unified cul- 
ture. Some aspects of the Navaho pattern itself seem to prevent the people from 
understanding fully the problems that confront them. But in each case there is 
a problem of subsistence, of health, or survival which can only be solved in 
terms of the ritual, customs, and native social organization of the tribe itself. 
For example, in communities with high infant mortality, what good are hospitals 
if mothers, as among the Hopi, prefer to bear their children at home because 
white doctors and nurses refuse to countenance even harmless birth tabus? For 
such reasons, or perhaps still deeper personality disturbances, the research too 
often revealed poorer health and poorer psychological balance among those 
Indians apparently most adapted to white ways. 

Thompson's specific recommendations to the Indian Bureau, in Personality 
and Government, reiterate the need for decentralized administration, for plan- 
ning and carrying out reforms through the natural small social groups of the 
tribe concerned, for training and giving responsibility to the Indians themselves, 
and especially for communication to be as often as possible in the tribe’s own 
language. 

For a culture grows from the efforts of a particular people to solve the 
problem of subsistence in relation to a particular environment. If the environ- 
ment changes (through loss of land, extinction of game, acquisition of new tools 
or crops, etc.) the ecological balance of the culture is disturbed and must find 
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new adjustment. But beyond that there is the peculiarly human need and ability 
to integrate all phases of the culture symbolically by means of language, ritual, 
art, and myth—an integration especially complete in the Hopi case. A disturb- 
ance in this symbolic integration endangers the dynamics or life of the culture 
itself ; the culture loses meaning, and the individual members of the group no 
longer have the will or the means for solving any problems at all. 


oun COLLIER in his introduction points out that the research findings apply 
not only to the United States and other American governments with native 
Indian populations, but also to world problems of trusteeship, for the Indians 
of the Western Hemisphere are representative of pre-industrial peoples every- 
where. Furthermore, “As human society is more deeply understood . . . the 
antithesis which the nineteenth century projected as between pre-economic and 
economic man, pre-economic and economic society, more and more tends to fade 
away.” There are deeper social principles in terms of which governments must 
function for all peoples, however simple or complex are the tools of their 
civilizations. 

Thompson here isolates and defines these principles as the symbol systems 
which give meaning to man’s personality and culture. They are not, she says, 
“clay to be molded into any form by the skilful administrator, they are funda- 
mental structures which give base, limitation and direction to administrative 
effort and administrative goals. . . . Within this framework, the state is con- 
ceived as a positive good, the trustee of its component societies.” 


— UNITED NATIONS’ Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by 
the General Assembly in 1948, is a far-sighted statement of the ideal rela- 
tionship between a state and its citizens. In a simple positive form it declares 
that ‘everyone has’’ certain rights, but it is no less a directive that those rights 
ought to be provided and protected by governments; that such is, indeed, the 
function of a government. 

Provision for the right to participate in ceremony and custom, to change or 
to hold to one’s special religious belief or myth, are more detailed here than 
in the United States Constitution. Language, in addition to race, creed, sex, 
nationality, etc., should not be cause for discrimination before the law: one has 
a right to one’s native tongue. Freedom of thought and of communication 
“through any media’ is a human right, as is freedom to refrain from or to 
join any peaceful association. And “Everyone has the right freely to participate 
in the cultural life of the community.” These rights were included at the insist- 
ence of nations subscribing in general to western democratic principles. 

Another detailed set of rights in the Declaration would call for economic 
welfare for everyone: the right to an adequate standard of living; to security 
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during illness, unemployment and old age; the right to leisure and the right 
to work. The Communist states maintain that the economic ones are the funda- 
mental human rights which, if provided by a government, make any further 
rights superfluous. The debate that occurred among delegates from the various 
nations during the writing of the Declaration represents the central ideological 
struggle of the twentieth century. The debate is still going on as the Commission 
on Human Rights attempts to shape a covenant with enforcement procedure that 


will be acceptable to the General Assembly and to the governments of member 
nations. 


f rperines conclusions in Personality and Government throw the weight 
of scientific testimony into the United Nations debate, for they reaffirm the 
prior human value of those rights which have grown from the main stem of 
western democratic tradition. Desirable as the economic goals are, they would 
seem to be beyond achievement except where people are protected in their rights 
to the language, custom, art, religion, and community of their choice. 

Nowhere at present are the rights to cultural and ideological autonomy of 
small groups and minorities consistently respected in practice. The Indian 
research project found that even the newly reformed United States Indian policies 
frequently violated them. And before this final report appeared with its recom- 
mendations, changes in key personnel in the Department of Interior occurred 
which seem to indicate a return to the old program of just “liquidating” the 
Indians. 

However, this very research was commissioned by the United States govern- 
ment, and its findings and recommendations are available for the edification of 
this or a future administration. Wherever democratic tradition is respected, and 
wherever scientists are free to search and recommend, we may continue to work 
and to hope for increased protection of the necessary creative diversity among 
cultures of people everywhere. 


JULIA SIEBEL 
Northfield, Illinois 


Therapy and Learning 


PERSONALITY AND PSYCHOTHERAPY: AN ANALYSIS IN TERMS OF LEARNIN@, 


THINKING, AND CULTURE, by John Dollard and Neal E. Miller. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 502 pp. $6.50. 


|. yer or maladaptive behavior, is learned behavior, and follows the laws 
of learning. Psychotherapy represents new learning, a corrective emo- 
tional-intellectual experience. 
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The book by Dollard and Miller, psychologists at the Yale university insti- 
tute of human relations, both trained in psychoanalysis in Berlin during the 
early thirties, is a rewarding experience for the student of general semantics. 
The language of the laboratory (learning theory) and of the clinic (Freudian 
psychoanalytic theory) have been fused into a science of psychotherapy (psy- 
chology). “Unconscious” experience is seen in terms of unlabeled, unverbalized 
experience which took place under poor conditions of learning: infancy, child- 
hood, repression, fear, anger, etc. How higher discriminations (indexings, label- 
ings) can be achieved by removing blocks to learning are described for the 
special interpersonal relationship of psychotherapy in such a simple yet com- 
prehensive way that psychological treatment should no longer be a mystery to 
any educated reader. 

The chief notions of general semantics—time-binding, delay of reaction, 
labeling, indexing—are here and are discussed at length, although under different 
names. 

The book is in eight parts. The first two deal with orienting material and 
with a review of basic principles of learning. Part three is on the normal solving 
of emotional problems, including a chapter on the role of words and sentences 
in arousing drives, mediating rewards, and producing foresight. How neurosis 
is learned is the title of the next part. 

Part five is on the new conditions of therapeutic learning, including a chapter 


on labeling: teaching the patient to think about new topics; and one on teaching 
the patient to discriminate between past and present. The next two sections are 
on conflict and special aspects of therapy. The last part is on two applications 
to normal living: self-study and suppressing troublesome thoughts to get 
freedom for creative thinking. 


OLLARD and Miller have done an unusual thing: they have written a text- 
book in a field—the coordination of psychoanalytic, learning, and cultural 
theory—before that field has been delineated in technical treatises other than 
multiple technical papers. This frequently leads to oversimplifications and a slur- 
ring over of controversial issues, some of them basic. For example, the authors 
assume that the conditions for learning are known, and that they know when 
learning has been accomplished. (Learning here refers. to the acquisition of new 
adaptive responses.) Nevertheless, it is this reviewer's impression that the learn- 
ing theory which they present is not yet widely accepted by other workers in that 
field, and that this theory of learning is mainly based on rat and other animal 
experiments. The psychotherapeutic studies conducted on human subjects in- 
volved high-level, complexly motivated drives; these studies have to be cau- 
tiously applied to less complexly motivated (“primitive”) drives. 
Louis PAUL, M.D. 
Los Angeles, California 
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Seeing With the Innocent Eye 


DRAWING BY SEEING, by Hoyt L. Sherman, with the collaboration of Ross L. 
Mooney and Glenn A. Fry. New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 1947. 
Illus. 77 pp. $2.50. 


ROFESSOR SHERMAN’S attempt in the teaching of drawing to recapture a 

fresh vision of things is not new, but his technique of doing so is. About 
thirty years ago Charles Woodbury wrote a book, The Art of Seeing, which 
said many of the things Sherman says and more, but the vocabulary and the 
technique were somewhat different. Woodbury used the phrase ‘‘seeing with the 
innocent eye’’ where Sherman speaks of having to “unlearn” the associations 
and conventions surrounding things in order to see them freshly. Where Wood- 
bury spoke of the “‘emotions’’ Sherman speaks of “'kinesthetics’’; where Wood- 
bury spoke of the “art of seeing’’ Sherman speaks of “perceptual unity.” In 
technique, where Woodbury used moving pictures so that what the student saw 
was quick, fleeting, the motion of animals rather than animals, Sherman uses 
the technique of bright short flashes of light on an object in a darkened room, 
any kind of object, still or in motion. Both techniques emphasize the skill of 
grasping an image, wholly and immediately, and putting it down quickly. 

There is much wisdom in this book about the nature of seeing and the 
process of creating. The book is a description of a course in drawing and the 
theory behind it, given over a six-week period at Ohio State University. While 
there are certain minor details in the way the course is set up—too many gadgets 
and music-while-you-draw which strike me as a little silly — still these are un- 
important in the light of the ideas presented here about the teaching of drawing. 
In the development of the idea of seeing with “perceptual unity” by which 
Sherman means seeing around one focal point, seeing as a whole, he points out 
that such unity is always present in any good work of art, and that art has not 
been taught to students in these terms before. Art has been taught in terms of 
its parts, perspective, light and shade, texture, and so forth. Cézanne was the 
first to make conscious use of the focal point in his painting and to explain it. 
Sherman’s method is built up around this concept, Gestalt psychology, and cer- 
tain ideas of progressive education. 


| Peer ai to see and draw in this way, Sherman says, is a liberating, self- 
realizing process and is fun. To be sure, this method of teaching is re- 
markably quick and painless; and since much in the learning process is unneces- 
sarily painful because it is tedious and repetitious, this modern technique of 
teaching with short cuts and speed is all to the good. But I wonder if the 
expectation that it is fun is not overemphasized here? What gives one a deep 
sense of pleasure in learning and creating is the satisfaction of accomplishment 
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and of understanding. Certainly confronting oneself cannot always be fun; it 
may often be painful; and if one is stressing the almost psychoanalytical aspect 
of creative work, one cannot at the same time make it a game that is fun. 

Some of the most interesting discussion in Sherman's book concerns the 
interpersonal relations in the group and the teacher's function in the group. The 
teacher is a janitor and sometimes an interpreter, but never an authority. He 
observes what is going on: 


The instructor viewing many drawings from each student is able to 
discover a great deal about each personality. To the cues provided by the 
drawings he is able to add considerable information by carefully observing 
students in the free atmosphere of the studio. In the activities of the class- 
room situation, it was clear, for example, that Carter, whose conception of 
the human body was naive, as revealed through his drawing, was also naive 
and undeveloped in his understanding of human relationships. He got 
along with other students, but he was not sensitive to things which were 
happening to other people about him. His reactions were typical of a 
man three or four years younger than he. Duncan, on the other hand, who 
showed rather unusual maturity and who was entering a profession de- 
voted to the study of people, attracted the respect of the other students 
and had considerable confidence in his own relationship with them. His 
drawing of the nude was mature. 


Carter's and Duncan's drawing of the nude are reproduced in the book and 
illustrate, as many others of the reproductions do, how remarkably free this 
method of teaching is, for there is no stamp, no general similarity of style. 
Each work expresses its own individuality, and this is the great achievement of 
the method. While there would be liberations in this method for the inhibited 
person for whom painting is therapeutic and the group relationship likewise, 
there may today be others who need liberation from the group in favor of a 
direct relation to objects and nature and the formal aspects of painting. For this 
reason it would be interesting to learn Professor's Sherman’s methods in his more 
advanced instruction. 

EVELYN T. RIESMAN 
Chicago, Illinois 





Whoever aspires to understand man—that eternal tramp, a thing 
essentially on the road—must throw overboard all immobile con- 
cepts and learn to think in ever-shifting terms. 


Jose ORTEGA Y GASSET 





Babess basesesabesabasa 


DATES AND INDEXES 


egegegesesesegesesecegecsesegecesesed 


OW ARE MANUSCRIPTS HANDLED in ETC.? Many contributors, waiting months 

and sometimes over a year for word about the fate of their brain-children, have 
asked, with varying degrees of politeness, why they get no prompter response from the 
Editors. Let us address ourselves boldly and publicly to this embarrassing question. 

When a manuscript is received at this office, a card of acknowledgment of its safe 
arrival is sent to the author immediately—well, almost immediately. Since the Editors 
(Hayakawa, Rapoport, Smith) are volunteers, each engaged in other, full-time tasks, the 
promptness with which a manuscript is acted upon depends partly on chance. A manu- 
script that happens to arrive when we are not too tied up in other affairs manages to 
get read by all three within four to six weeks as a rule. After that, it may be sent to one 
or more editorial advisors for further evaluation. Our advisors are usually prompt in 
sending their reports, but sometimes they are not. 


Some articles, once accepted, are acted upon with dispatch. These are the ones which 
have been so carefully prepared, clearly typewritten, and accurately styled that they require 
a minimum of editorial work. Since ETC. is almost always behind schedule (sometimes 
up to three or four months!), when we manage to get together for an evening or a week- 
end of work, we are in a hurry; immediate priority is therefore given to manuscripts that 
can be sent off to the printers with least delay. (Hence the importance to contributors of 
having the MLA Style Sheet; 13 cents from this office.) Other articles requiring no 
more than an hour or two of editorial tidying up are divided and taken to be worked on 
at home “in time for the following issue.” These articles appear in print six to nine 
months after receipt as a general rule. 


The articles that involve the greatest delay, however, are those which are in substance 
publishable but nevertheless require extended editorial work, from a half-day to several 
days. Sometimes, as in the case of photostats, poorly-mimeographed reports, or articles 
prepared by individuals who use private systems of styling, the entire manuscript has to 
be retyped before being sent to the printer. Contributions from those whose native lan- 
guage is other than English sometimes have to be extensively rewritten, and then retyped. 
(Here the Editors wish to acknowledge gratefully the assistance of Don Ewell, the dis- 
tinguished jazz pianist, who has retyped some exceedingly difficult manuscripts for ETC.) 
Often months pass before time is found for such tasks. 


THE BIGGEST DELAYS occur with those articles which can neither be rejected nor 
accepted in the form in which they are received. These are often our best articles, but 
before they are accepted revisions and modifications have to be discussed at length with 
the authors. These articles are put in a file labeled, “Write Long Letter to Author.” But 
writing a long letter to the author is never an easy task; it takes at least the better part 
of an afternoon or evening. And when there is an afternoon or evening to spare, there is 
always more urgent work to be done, such as sending to the printers the readier manu- 
script at hand for the issue that is already two or three months overdue. This is why 
some articles remain unreported on for six months ... a year... a year and a half... 
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IS THERE A REMEDY for this state of affairs? The Editors believe not—at least not 
until one of us retires from his present job and can devote much more time to ETC. And 
we are all quite far from retirement age, although we may not always sound like it. If 
the International Society had oodles of money, conceivably ETC. would be a highly 
efficient operation. Contributors would get prompt replies to their letters. Paid editorial 
assistants would style the manuscripts and read the proofs. Production schedules would 
be set up and adhered to. Manuscripts sent to 1356 Hyde Park Blvd. would no longer have 
to be rescued periodically from being chewed into pulp by the tinier members of the 
Hayakawa family. . . . But the Society hasn't got oodles of money. Hence the only con- 
solation remaining to the Editors (and impatient contributors) is the proyd fact that, 
whatever else may be wrong with ETC., it at least maintains its amateur standing. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF NEW COURSES in general semantics come in with startling 
frequency these days. The University of Kansas City has announced a series of twelve 
evening lectures on general semantics given by B. F. McCarty beginning February 11. 
Frank Kreuger of Bakersfield, California, has started a study group of high school stu- 
dents meeting after school to study Kenneth Keyes’ How To Develop Your Thinking 
Ability. The Adult Education and Extension Services of the University of Washington 
(Seattle) is co-sponsoring with the Sales and Executive Club of Seattle a short course 
in general semantics by Francis P. Chisholm. Last spring the University of California 
Extension in San Diego gave a course in general semantics taught by Austin Faricy; it is 
being offered again this spring. Dr. William Pemberton, who has a private counseling 
practice in San Francisco, teaches general semantics at the College of Marin (a county 
community college), and also, according to information given us by James V. Clark, ‘‘flies 
to Reno for a weekly seminar.”” This, we are sure, is the first recorded instance of general 
semantics circuit-riding by plane. 


LECTURES COMMEMORATING the work of Alfred Korzybski, the proceeds of which 
were to aid the publication of his collected papers, were held under the auspices of the 
Institute for General Semantics at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. William Vogt 
spoke on March 1 on “Structure of Survival: Korzybski’s Contribution to World Re- 
construction”; M. F. Ashley Montagu spoke on March 5 on “Time-Binding, Culture, and 
the General Field Theory of Human Development.” 


THE NEW YORK SOCIETY for General Semantics has taken some bold steps forward. 
Their news-letter, The Verbal Level, edited by Eleanor Wolff, came out in its February 
1952 issue as a handsome 12-page job. They have also engaged Mrs. Rema Freiberger as 
Executive Secretary to devote full time to organizing meetings, courses, and activities. 
Among recent speakers for NYSGS have been Edward F. Haskell, of the Council for Uni- 
fied Research and Education; Karl Ettinger, research fellow of the Institute for World 
Affairs; the noted engineer and designer, Buckminster Fuller; Lou LaBrant of New York 
University; Edward MacNeal, former executive secretary of ISGS. Harry Weinberg is 
conducting a workshop at Community Center, Friday evenings, March 7 to April 25, The 
NYSGS 1951 award in recognition of “outstanding contributions to effective communi- 


cation between men” was given to C. D. Jackson, president of the National Committee 
for a Free Europe. 


THE CHECKLIST of fields of specialization in linguistics and literature, circulated in 
connection with the national registration of experts in the humanities and social sciences, 
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lists ‘‘general semantics’ as one of the fields under general linguistics. General semantics 
is distinguished by being the only item out of almost 100 that is listed in quotation marks. 
We must confess to being tempted to take umbrage at being treated as objects of suspicion. 
On second thought, however, it has occurred to us (1) that perhaps it is better to be 
listed in quotation marks than not to be listed at all; (2) that general semanticists are 
always putting other peoples’ fields of specialization into quotation marks anyway, espe- 
cially “philosophy” and “logic.” Perhaps what is sauce for the aristotelian goose is also 
sauce for the non-aristotelian gander. 


“LIVE AND LEARN,” a new educational television show put on by WNBQ (NBC, 
Chicago) at 11::30 a.m. Sunday mornings, began on March 9 with a series of four half- 
hour programs on general semantics, with Irving Lee, Anatol Rapoport, and S. I. Hayakawa 
as lecturers fo~ the first three programs, and all three speakers appearing as a panel for 
the fourth. The stage set was that of a college classroom; the lectures were addressed to 
a class of eight students (provided by the Northwestern University School of Speech) 
whose backs were to the camera, one of them turning in his chair as the program opened 
to make the announcements. The format, we are told, was quite convincing. The general 
semantics series was followed by a series on cultural anthropology. 


JEAN AND EVE, the ISGS office staff, delight in those who buy every item of general 
semantics literature that is announced. Among these, they report, are some who buy it 
but never read it—people who simply like to accumulate semantic literature around them, 
no doubt for its totemic value. An item recently published which is bound to have high 
totemic value, since most of our members won't be able to read it, is Shi#d to Kddé mi 
Okeru Gengéd, which is Hayakawa's Language in Thought and Action, translated into 


Japanese by Tadatoshi Okubo and published by the firm of Iwanami Shoten, Tokyo. It 
will soon be available through the ISGS office for those who can read Japanese as well 
as for those who cannot. A Swedish translation will also be available some time during 
1952. 


MORE COURSES in general semantics: one at the University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
given in the downtown division Thursday evenings January 31 to the end of May, by 
Donald Hayden (author of After Conflict, Quiet—a critical study of the poems of Words- 
worth) and E. Paul Ashworth. Another in the night school (college level) at a naval 
base, the Naval Ordnance Test Station, at China Lake, California, taught by R. H. Pierson. 
Professor Clarence Meader’s University of Michigan Extension courses, ‘Scientific Living,” 
are still going strong at Detroit and Ann Arbor. A two-day Conference on Communication 
was held by the St. Louis Chapter of ISGS at the School of Informal Education at the 
downtown Y.M.C.A., St. Louis, Mo., March 14-15. Among the speakers were Alfred Fleish- 
man of Fleishman and Associates; Dr. John J. Kessler, president, St. Louis Chapter; Mrs. 
Frances Hood; James Hornback of the Ethical Society; Anatol Rapoport, University of 
Chicago; Dr. Lewis Hahn, Professor of Philosophy, Washington University; Dr. Anthony 
K. Busch, clinical director, St. Louis State Hospital; Dr. Henry Peters, psychologist, 
Veterans Hospital, Little Rock, Ark. A fuller report of this Conference will appear in our 
next issue. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA, who is the only member who keeps the Editor fully informed of his 
activities and plans (and who therefore is mentioned in this department disproportionately 
often), is lecturing at Louisiana State University, June 9 to 17, and at San Francisco State 
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College, June 23 to August 1. He and Dr. Douglas M. Kelley will give an intensive 
seminar in general semantics in San Francisco, August 4 to 10; information about the 
seminar may be obtained from James V. Clark, 527 Day St., San Francisco 14. 


TADATOSHI OKUBO of Tokyo, Japan, reports energetic interest among Japanese 
scholars in general semantics. Members of a new linguistic group of which he is a member 
have been making a special study of the language of children, and beginning in April 
will introduce a revised curriculum, based on general semantics, in the schools in which 
they teach. Linguists, philosophers, psychologists, neurologists, and logicians are taking 
part in the activities of this new group, which has decided to call itself the Japan Language 


Society. Its office will be with that of the Institute for the Science of Thought, in the 
Saiwai Building, Tokyo. 


MATHEMATICAL BIOLOGY is a term that puzzles a number of our readers who keep 
coming across it in connection with the name of our Associate Editor. “What is mathe- 
matical biology?’ they ask, showing (1) that they are not as careful about avoiding the 
“is” of identity as they might me, and (2) that they didn’t read his article, “The Aims 
and Tasks of Mathematical Biology,” in our Summer 1951 issue. An extended news story 
in Newsweek, March 17, 1952, giving an account of the work being done in this new 
field, will answer for many the question of what it is that mathematical biologists do. 
Also, an accompanying group picture shows what a dozen or so mathematical biologists, 
including our Anatol, look like. (They all look different.) And talking about Anatol 
Rapoport, he was the speaker at a new kind of meeting organized by the New York 
Society for General Semantics, a “Q-A lecture-session,”” held at the New York Academy 


of Sciences, March 29. The idea of “Q-A" was not to have a lecture in the usual sense, 
but to devote an entire day (from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. with time off for lunch) to having 
the speaker answer questions raised by the audience, including difficult and fundamental 
questions such as those which raise basic objections to the theories of general semantics. 
“A sadder and a wiser man / he rose the morrow, morn” (Coleridge). 


THE FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION list of ETC. is long and impressive; it puzzles the 
circulation managers of other U.S. learned journals who cannot see how we get so many 
foreign library subscriptions in the face of the shortage of American dollars abroad. For 
their information, we shall publicly reveal the secret, which is no secret to most of our 
members. The foreign library subscriptions are paid for by the generosity of our American 
members; every member who pays $10 or more a year in dues is entitled to send a gift 
subscription to ETC. to a library anywhere in the world. And our members are extremely 
generous. Case in point: when we asked in this department in our last issue for a volunteer 
to pay for the membership of an interested student in Tel Aviv, fifteen offers were re- 
ceived, one by long distance call from Cincinnati, another by airmail letter from Mexico. 
This evidence of the eagerness on the part of so many of our readers to spread more 
widely the knowledge of general semantics is extremely encouraging to our office staff 
and the Editors, who would like more of this kind of encouragement. Would anybody 
like to pay for a subscription for the library of the University of Rangoon (Burma)? 
Mr. U Thein Han, the librarian of the university, who is visiting the U.S. as a member 
of the Burmese education mission, has told us that his university would be delighted to 


have a subscription to ETC. since general semantics is as yet totally unknown in his 
country. 
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BENJAMIN LEE WHORF: ‘‘Language, Mind, and Reality,”’ 
an important article previously unknown to American 


scholars, having been previously published only in 
India. 


CHANG TUNG-SUN: “A Chinese Philosopher's Theory 
of Knowledge,"’ a brilliant analysis of the differences 
between Chinese and Occidental modes of thought as 
accounted for by differences in the structure of the 


Chinese and Indo-European languages. Foreword by 
John B. Carroll. 


WILLIAM G. LEARY: ‘The Linguistics Program of the 
U.S. Foreign Service Institute,"’ showing how the U. S. 
Government, in the training of diplomatic and foreign 
service personnel, is now utilizing semantic insights into 
cultural differences. 


HERBERT HACKETT: ‘A Bibliography of the Writings of 
Benjamin Lee Whorf,"’ the first complete bibliography 
of the author who brought together linguistics, semantics, 
and cultural anthropology. 


ANATOL RAPOPORT: ‘What is Semantics?’’ An inquiry 
into the relations between semantics, general semantics, 
and the philosophy of science. 


S. 1. HAYAKAWA: ‘‘Semantics."' A new article prepared 
for Encyclopaedia Britannica, tracing the history of 
semantic thought from Lady Welby to post-Korzybskian 
developments. 

Subscription, $4 a year 
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